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'ABSTRACT' ^ • ' 

* ^ This is a final report on a series, of research 
studies conducted to deteriine the effects of videdtap^- testi^Bony on 
inforBatioh .processing an* decision Baking in jury trials. The report 
is divided into the following sections: descriptions of the research 
B#tfaodology and technological aspects of the videotaped stiBuli; 
siiBBaries of eleven studies ^nder tvo general categories, inforBation 
retention and trial-participant credibility; a discussion of the 
general, conclusions; and the research teaB*s efforts at grant . 
inforBation ^diss^feination/ The research tea^B concludes that use of 
videotape does not advei;sely affect juror . res pons€!5 and can even 
):esiUt in higher retention levels* Appendixes provide inforBation on 
the. videotape equip Bent used and tables of data^.for both the 
inforBation \j:etenti6n and the trial-^participaticn credibility 
studifs. (RL) , - ' 
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i . ■ introduction' ; 

The atmosphere In ^Department of Cominunlcatlon, partic«I14rly one devoted 
- to the development and testing of communication theory, encourages almost 
endless discuesions of situations' in which such development and testing can 
be brought to Ifear, In dead academic seriousness or in informal interactions, 
members of the Department -relentlessly pick things apArt to see how they worjc. 
It WM in this atmosphere that the original members of fhe legal communi- 
. cation research team assembled a propbsal to eval^te 'The Effects of Vlieotap^t 
♦Testimony on Information Processing and Decisi6n-Making in Jury Trials.'* Our 
curiosity about videotape in the legal system was bom of several parents: the 
opportunity the project afforded to test certain communication theories in a 
real world context; our observations, Iji other studies dealing at least peri- 
pherally with the legal systerii,^that coimnunication within was often handicapped 
by language and procedure; and the snoi^ballinfe use of . videotape technology in 
education, in govemih^nt - in almost anything which had. the prerequisite some- 
\ thing to tape- and someone to watch. Treliminary investigation showed us that 

^though courtroom use of videotape ddtted the map, no thoroughgoing ^valuation 
^haA yet; been attempted to allow legal* policy-makers to' set standards for use. 
Thus ;\ when we embarked upon this project, videotapt in the courtroom was * " 
varlou^y viewed as a saivatipii, a gimmick, a devious way to displace court 
report erd^ and an ominous portent of a legal electronic circus. All of'^ese 
points of View had court rules of procedure to match. Wading laboriously 
through opinions, accusations, and claims, we arrived finally at the questions 
we wanted to answer concerning this technology: Did its use or its nature 
^modlty the information it was transmitting, in the eyes of those who must 
absorb It; namely, jurors? If so, how? More specifically, night such factors 
as verdict or retention of ttial-re lasted. .information be affected by the. use 
sof videotape? Ue probosed' a series of studies designed to divulge the 
answers to such questions. . ' 

In its broadest senSe, this px?ograp of research has soyght to examine some 
of the po^slbU behav/orAl effects, of using videotape technology in courtroom 
trial situations.. The proposed research program originally sought a^^iwers to 
three general questions: (1) Vfrat are the effects of the stricken testimlny 
process qp jurors' verdic:±8\and jurors' perceptions of the credibility of the - 
contesting attotmeys? (2) How does the use vof videotaped depositions and 
testimony affec^ the amount and type of information retained by witnesses and 



by Jprors' and Jurors' percept^s of witness credibility? " , ' 

^'As a result of initial dlsciisslona ^with members of tEe project's Advisory 
Panel, as well as other persons' from the legal sector, a feurtV question was 
a4ded to the program of research; What, If any. ^re t;he dlfferep'ces-^ln juror 
response to live^ and videotaped trlal-s? In other' words , we also investigated 
wHether th^ medium of presentation Itself irrfluences such factors ^ jurors' •. 
verdicts, ^elr percepflotw of the contesting attorneys, the amount infor- 
mation they jfetain fconeeming the case, and their mbtlvatlon and interest in 
participating la the tViai. . . ~ 

• We have cohducted the studies that seek answers to these four questions 
' over -the past .two years. In this, our final project^ report', we have grouped 
our studies accoVdlng to major findings which will be^identlf ied in this section 
antecedent fo the'study descriptions found-in Section III. Section II of this 
report describes our technolpgical orientation aAd Che Videotape stimuli from- 
which the studies were drawn. IJe-refer Interested parties to ^Progress Reports I 
.(Ililler & .Slebfert. 1974)' and 11 (Mliler & dLbert, 1975) for a chronological 
orientation to out work;. J I ■ . - , 

Finding's foi; the whole" series of projfect. studies, fall into two mf»jor ^teas. 
For each of the major findingi,- t;he studies-described represent the manipula- 
tion of variables that poulcT likely affect those findings. For the purposes 
of this report, these findings are defined as Information Retention findings 
and Trial Participant Credibility bindings. ' ^ ■ 

As in previous reports on this project, w^have attempted to be as lucid 
as the material allows in describing our studies and our results, l^hile we~ 
ifiave Included methodological and statistical discussions where* pertinent, we ' 
have, as before, elected to step outside social science argot whenever pos- 
siUae in deference to organization and the diverse nature of our audience. 
Statistical data, other tables, figures, and. diagrams telated to the studied 
described in Section III, appear in the Appendices to this rep.ort, . / 

Section IV of this, report is a' discussion of our generaLconclusions in ' 
relation to the major findings areas we have deffned. Section^ derails the 
research taa«> efforts at grant information dissemination:* we have included 
herein a abort description of our subjects'" responses to. participating in 
research of this. nature. ' » 



TECHNOLOGY . * ' ; 

Oeserally speaking, th e gran t team hewed to. the basj-cs in ^^ideotape 
equipment and' did* not succumb to the tantalizing array of intricate technology^ 
that now characterizes the industry. We believed that if, in* fact, videotape 
gained' general acceptance in the legal system, relatively single systems would 
be used rather th^m highly ©ompiicatej^ , expensive ones. In., all'' cases, then*, 
except where special equipment modif icatioAS were necessary for research pur- 
pbse^^ tiS€;d a Sony 1/2 * videotape ^system in either color ot black-and-white, 
depending on the study being corfflucted. ^ (Sea equipment-^ inventory. Appendix A), 

TAPiaq -StiHULI ' J- 

Dux series of project aitiidies drew from- the six stimuli described in this ' 
section.* In all cases, our decisions on camera angles and camera movement 
were based on how we struck the balance between realism '^and e3^6frimental 
control. As mentioned before, all our taped stimuli were recorded by Sony 1/2" 
videotape recorders ih either color or black-and'-white, depending on' the studies 
that would drawtfrom thfem* Modif icati(9ns in^'this basic camera-recorder-monitor 
system are noted for each the stimuli for which they^ere effected. 

Stimulus f,: Ree^ated Trial - Flint ,^ Michigan, November^ 1973 
Derivative Studies^ ^ ' . 

f 

Live versus videotaped' testimony % 
Pull screen versus* aplit screen presentation ^ 
Effects of inadmissable evidence « 
Rep 1 feat ion ^ of inadmissable evidence *study 

. This stimulus, our firs^t and certainly our most complex in , terms' of 

production, was produced as one would produce a dramatic television prograiB. 

We hired a dramatic director who auditioned) cast, an d^ coached the 'actors in 

their roles as attorneys and witfiesses. The substance of the, stimulus was the 

transcript of * an actual trial, edited and modifie<i to suit the various purposes 

of the research. For^*a more detailed description of pre-production planning/ 

see Miller and Si^bert (1974). -~ 

- ^ Prior to selecting the equipment system to be used in taping the trial, 

Ve reviewed an^ studied the systems that were presently in use aad also those 

systems which had previously been proposed. Based on, this review, we for- 

mulated a set of objectives believed to be appropriate to an operation^ 

system as well as our experimental system. These obj^ectives were as followst 



(1) The videotaped material should ^oe rich enough 4:0 .hold the 
attention of the viewers • . 

(2) ,The videotaped material should allow all relevant participants to 

r • Be seen, heard, and identified. • , ' , 

(3) The videotaping should be unobtrusive to minimize disruption of the : 
court routine. , ' / * 

(4) , The videotaping format should i>e static to avoid the possibility of 

^ editorializing. ' . ' . y 

* (5) TWe system should be based on -equipment equal in complexity and cost 

* to the equipment most likely to \>j^ used in actual coj^rtroom situations. 
Given that some of these objectives were competing,. ;our goal In selecting an 
equiprcnt system wai to optimize this set of objectives. 

We decldeid, on scientific grounds, that aur recording system for this trial 
.should not have the editorializing effects of camera tilts, pans or zooms. That 
for this particular stimulus, we decided thai camera movement would* lend, a 
bias. that we could n^her predict nor control, so we bpted for^ixed cameras 
showing three- courtroom perspectives. ^ • ' 

Based on meetings with numerous t€^chni<al consultants, we determined that 
ft was pos^ble to record and play b^k different courtroom perl^ectlves with-* 
. out the problems associated with multiple -recorders. Py. iteing one recorder 
to record a split-screen Image 6f the trial proceedrngs , we could provide 
different viewing perspectives wlthodt the difficulties 9f recorder synchroni- 
zation. The split-screen technique Involved partitioning the television screen^ 
in such a way as to show three different perspectives simultaneously, somewhat 
like the techniques used to broadcast national sports events. 

As designed, this system allowed the synchronous recording aikf playback - 
of three perspectives on the same television- screen. One perspective was 
located in the Ic rcr half of the screen and showed the entire active area cff ; 
the courtroom. The second perspective was locatefl in the upper left quartet 
of the screen and showed only a' close-up of the vd-tness that was presently lYi 
the witness b,ox. The third perspective wa^^ocated in the ypper right quarter 
of the screen anybhowed only the bench an^ the queationin? attorney (see 
Figure 1, Append J& A). It was felt that this system; NlnT^ddition to being 
technically feal^ble, would hold the attention of the -^rora while allowing 
them to see, hear, and Identify ali relevant participants 1ft the qourtjoom. 

Since this systvem was to some (Jegree ^Bxperlmental, we declde|B^at a 
more conventional alternative system should b^ additionally devedB^ ^o 
allow £ot:^ (1) secondary backup recording, "and (2) the potential for a 
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subsequent study of the effects of the split-screen technique. For thie reasons 
we also used a system involving one' cjmera,'and one recorder showing the entire 
critical area of th^ courtroom on one ^ull televVsion screen. 

As mentioned earlje'r in this section, we believed that all equipment 
^ selected shpuld be equal in comjilexity and cost to the equipment; most likely 
'^to be used in actual courtroom situations^ For this reason all equipme*xt 
used was off-the-shelf equipment' rAt*^r than professional models'. . Vide qt ape 
recorders' were one-half inch mcmochi|)mati e recorders 'which c:onfor:med to the ^ 
conventional EIAJ standard. AIJ playback was done/on conventional television 
• sets as opposed to more expensive studio monitors.^ The camera^ and the 
^ supp^orting video and audio equipment x^ere oi the variety commonly used in^ ^ 
high schools and colleges for educational purposes. ^ 

The equipment was positioned as/ unobtrusively as possible given the, con- 
straints of tHe pourtrooia. All earner^ wiare placed on fixed, u^ianned tripods. 
Two of t'he cameras were placed in the center of the courtroom along the' rear 
walli elevated on a- small t£lble-. The two remaining cameras were placed seven - 
to 10 feet from, the side walls iirniediately in -front of the bar. The audio )* 
equipment permanently Installed in the courtroom was used, with the addition 
of two microphones placed at the litigant's table. (See Figure' 2, Appendix A). 

All videotape recorders, monitors, split-screen devices, and audio mUclng 
equipment' was iQcated in the judge ',s chamUrfe behind the courtroom, f ^ t no time 
■were technical personnel visible to the jiiry. - 

All recording equlpn-ent was set up the night before the trial and was used 
that evening Co tape a version of the trial containing six additional Items of 
Inadmissible material. The equipment was. set up to allow. for the simultaneous , 
^and separate recording of the trial ufllizlng-^bot;}!' the split screen and. full 
.screen systems. (See Figiire 3, Appendix A). 

On the day of the trial, the jurors were -brouglit into the courtroom with 
all equitnnent positioned and unmanned. After a brief explanation of why. the 
equipment was |rresent, the judge began the trial and the taping began. "^aL 
mentioned earlier, all technical persoaqcl and control equl^inent were located ' 
in the Judge ;s chambers outside the view"*o! the jurors. Only during breaks ' s 
in the proceedings, when jurors were not present in the courtroom, were lechni- 
cal personnel vallowed in the courtroota. ;;o make any necessary adjustments in 
the equipment. Four technicians mrried.the equipment and carried out continu- 
•ous adjustments o'f both thi?>viJeo aad audio components of the system. 



Stlraulub II The St.rong^ the lJeak an^ the Modal - East Lansing, Michigan; July, 197^ 

Derivative Studies? • . 

Juror lofonaation' retention I 
^; . ReplJLcatlon of juror Information retention I ^ . 

(without modal witness) ' ' 

.The script material ^r'thife stimulus was a deposition selected in *^ 



» consultation with several membeiTs.of our Advisory Panels The deposition ' 
. concerned the details of dn industrial accident as recalled Jby t*he witness, 
, A pr^ssional acttJr portrayed the witness in his strong, *eak and modal- ^ 
. ^ demeanors; ^wo actual attorneys play e<^ counsel jEor 4laintlf f and defendant. 

The deposit ioix was approximately 35 minutes long. * 
^||| • In taping this stimulus, we modified our usual procedure by utilizing an 
.actiual studio s^tup, p^^^vided by the ItSU Department of TelecommMni^ation, We 
intjended to tape in color dihi did not number color cameras among our own equip- 
. menti using the studio allowed us to produce a high-quality colof tape in a 
setting lighted 'and designed to that end. Our single color c^era was s|^ed 
through the studio switcher (a small professional-quality speciaL effects . 
generator), which allowed us, to fade from black in^o our stimulus and from t}ie \ 
mmulus to black at i|:s conclusion. We used our S6ny 8600 1/2" color recorder 
%o tape. r • ^ - ' 

^' ' ^ ♦ 

The witness and two attorneys were placed on a rise^r at a Gable in the n ^ 

- studio-, thus composing our sjiimulus "s^t". They were lighted' as, woul^ be a 

' routine television production, utilizing. key *and fill light to maximize color 

resolution minimize shadow and-gl;&re. The witness sat behind the table 

facing ^t he camera; the attorneys at the sides, facing each other across the 

table. Jheir Voices were all picked up by separate la^allere mid roph ones-, • 

the -gains of, which were monitored, at the -:>udlo board to equalize volutoe "^and 

• minimize extraneous ^oise. After an eBtablishlng shot to shsw the participants 

. in spatial relation to 6ne another, I the camera /zoome^ slowly in to'' a medium 

. close shot of the witness, which it held until xieat. the end of the •djeposltiqn. *, 

, At this point, the camera pulled back agalji to show the three perffons before ' ' 

the'picture faded to black. . • ' . * ' ' 

Stimulus III: anotional and Unemotional Delivery of Testimony - East Lansing,^ 
Miclvigah,, August, 19/4 



Derivative Studies; 



Galvanic skin resironce Study I 
Replication ^ 




. . ^ Having arrived by this time at sonle gul-dellnes fo# stimulus ^ping; ye * "• 
' . ' (>erfe able to plan and execute this next jiroductlon in a far shorter time pitloii . 
; thaa that- which h£.d .characterf2e< our larlier^ef forts. We were" fortunate in ' 
•haying had high' quality technical assistance for the far more aifficuU taping ' 
of Stimulus I /in Flint; our subsequent taping efforts,' we were able to ^ 
- rely more' and more on the^'^khowledge. of our own research team/ thanks . greatly 
to- that early, profe'ssionai askstance.' Because the studies to be derived ^" 
rtom Stimulus IH reciuired " tl?e action, to -.ake place in a courtroom setting, 
. we moved bur" equipment to the EasV Lapsing District Cou^t. „ . ' " y 

' , A script was written specifically^ foi^ thiW experiment: It included th'e " 
cross examination of both the father qf the plaWlff and the pliintiff herself 
and dealt with a personal injury-^suit' resulting from an automobile accident. " , 
Both witnesses Oere professional actips. " They rfembrized' their" lines' and us^ ' 
the same words during both tapings. ' ' ■ " ^ . • ' 

• : . I , .. . ^ ^ > 

' . ■ • The cross examlrratioii of the m&le witness y'aa conducted by, an attorney. 
- This attorney also' reviewed the /script, to a/sur? that^the' tranicript conformed 
^ proper trial procedure." The f eria^e witf ess was examined by a.mdmber oi £he ^ 
grant team. Both ''attorneys'^- wl^re ^f camera. The tape^^slsted of close-up . 
^ • shots of the witne^s«8 only. « *' \ , ^ ' / ' 

, Because we^ taped this stimulus in color on location,' we retained the ^e^vicfis' 
of professional -video technicfans to operate^ the color camera 'an^ monitor our' . 
- taping f^tan to maintain good color resolution and pUce supplementajl lighting 

where nee^. As in Stimulus II, we used a single, color camera feeding our, 
. Sony 8600- recorder; but without" -intem^diate chaimeling through a special effects 
generator. - Conventional Ir. /allure microphones 'were 'used. Two versions of .the - 
testimony were t Aped; an emotion^ version and a non-eootlonal veraioji, to ' . 
'fulfill the requl- omenta of the study deaign-. I' .\ * * - 

\ • ... • \ 

-Stimulus IV; R^cfeated Trial Segme&t - Flint. Michigan, Novem'bef . 197^ ^ 
. Derivative Studies: ^ T '• '• ~J * 

• • ' Juror information retentfon II -■ * 

A single-witness, 1 1/2 hour segmenf from an actual trial involving a wilf 
contest composed the substance of Stimulus IV." As with Stimulus I, .taping 
. took place In an. actual courtroom t.fore jurors who ^viewed the\trial segmetjt 
live as it was being vldeotap.ed.- A tw.o-camer^ color recording syfitem was imple- 
.mented for-this stimulus: one canera provided a medium close' shot of, the witness 
on the stand; the other, a wide shot of litigants and qounspl . 'exaniining attomay, 
. . fitness, and Judge, Color and shot' c(?pposition for each c^era war*' Initially set- 

ERIC . . V ■ ' . - 11 ' ' ^ 



the cameras wfire then ^.eft fixed and unmanned during the course of the"" testi- s 
Aony. The camera signals fed into our Sony 8600 1/2" video recorder via:a 
camera sal^ct^r th^t allowed us to switch b'Stwee'nVhe two available shota ♦ 
depending on tl^e action in court. ^ A team ^ of professional vi4e6 techtiicia^s 
assembled and adjusted the record/.ng system, monitoring dolcwf ^ijesolution on 
.the twp cameras jperiodically during the stimulus* taj^n$! ^lliey also set'sup-' 
plement^ lighting and monitd^e'd the output of the stand miprAfJh ones (one ^ach 
for vitnSss, judge, and questioning attcrrney, t^;:^n^^^itlgantsV table) through 
a simple ^microphone mixej: waich subsequently fed into'^'th^-re^order. fhe witness 
and plaintifxt's attomeys^re professional actors: defense attor^iey and plain- 
tiff^ research , team volunteers.^ The judge and :-iniff played themselv^. 

Stimulus V: Police 'Training Tape -'Peoria;. Illinois, October, 1974* 

' ^ 7^ ; ' — ' — » 

Deri vat lye ^tudy: • . . * . • 

^ 'Witness •information retention L ^ ' ^ 

' • In ^ set;^ de8ign>::d to^ resemble a typical living rooia, 'two professional 
actors portrayed a marital squabble re3ultin3 in^an amount of physical violence 
•between .them. The ar-unent triggeting the violent:e ^involved. 9ftch tof^s as 
'fintnctes, children, and extra-maritai .activities, all 6f Vhich would be ^eated 
as information that subjects viewing the tape h^i^the opportunity to absorb. ' ' 

simple . onfe- fixed-camera gaping system was employed -for this stimulus. We 
were able to' use ouj^own black-and-white equipment, ; includljig a Sony 3210- 
camera and tVipod^ a Scry 3650 videos-recorder, and a bladk-^and-white monitor.- 
S't;rategically^f)laced A:3nding microphones picked up the 'dialogue which - was -^ed 
through a microiflione mixe^ (permitting us to monitor volume) and*then into the ' 
recorder. Because the actors movfed frequent)^^ the set,' Tavaliere micro- 
phones wfere impracticSl as titty limit mobility to the length of the cable and 
would easily piok, up the extVaA^ous ri^ist. of rapid 'movement as well/ This " 
stimulus tape was" approximately 10 minutes long. ' ' , * 

Stjfflulus -VI: "Liars and>firthers'^ - East Lansing,^ Michigan, Novoqbery "1974 
Derivative Study: ^ * ' ' ^" . 

De'tecting Deception ♦ ^ * . 

' . The participants yho appeared in this sfimulus were volunteer studentsjf^ * ♦ 
from the MSU School "of Criminal Jur^tice who had been instructjgd by the* resear- 
chers to either lie or tell the truth in response to' questions about a* aeries 
of slides that was flashed befbre^them qu♦^of video camfei:^, rangft. The questioner 

also off-camera, woifld asK' the f tudents about the slides (his questions audible 

✓ ^ • ' 

on the tape)^ the students verbal and nonverbal .r^ponses to these questions • 



were videotaped and composed the substance of , this -stimulus. Again we- utilized 

MSU D^^pai?tmerit''of Telecomnrunicatidn studio facilities to allow ^ to tape in 

color without the inconvenience of location work. Tw^9^parate color recording 

systems were used, ofte to provide a close Bhot of the subject's head only, ope 

to ptoivide^a longer shot of the head apd body. The .cameras were fixed and * 

unmanned throughout the stimulus taping, excep;: when technical ^djustmeats 

were made to opt im^z^ color resolution.* Camera signals . were ^eld through the , 

same switcher used in Stimulus II, although the fW§/d^solve option was "not 

used between stlbjects;- tape editing was completed later by menSbers of the 

r?se^ch team. Camera. signals in both recording systems were led into Sony 

8600 i/2" color recbfders. As ^before when more than one ml^ophon^ was used 

in a studio setting, ^he microphone outputs Cf^pm /standing microphones^ for' 

subject and questionnef fed through the audiobdard to the tape machines. 

Typical set lifting for colo^ teleyisiori was employed, as^ in Stimulus II. 

A prof^esslonal video tiechnician ,ran all recording equipment and adjulted 

the 'clo§e-up camera for each subject. He also codtrolled the film^hain 

operatipg in the control room through which the^ slides were. shown (|^6 tlJe^^ 

.stubject oil a television monitor. Both cameras were about 25 feet ^wdy^^fropi 

' i » . ' • Vv ' ^ "* ^ 

the subject and fitting next to eafch othet, thus keeping the angle of 

two shots relatively* constant. The close-up picture was achieved^^ltl 

telei)hoto leas. This camera placement resulted in camera shot angles from * " 

' slightly ^o the Xefj^ of where the officer was s^itting. Thus in loo^^ing at the 
<yfficer as they^answe^ed questions, subjects were looking sli^t^ to^the ^ 
left of the. cameras. The television monitor on which the slides apfieared 
during the emotional s'egments was sfeting on an eight-inch high platform ^ ' 
in front of the officer's desk and sligjitly to-his right. The^ subject ,thufl 
had to look to the officer's ieft-and slightly down to watch the slldesT*' 
The monitor was^l2-13 feet from the subject. The officer could not see 
the monitor from where he \/ia sitting and consequently from t>ie subject's 

^oint of view (and in reality) he did^not know which slides were being 
shown when. • ^ tJ ' 



• < ' THE STUDIES 

^ ' *' • i • ■ 

As ndted In the, Introduction to this report » results from the series of 
• ^ •• ' , 

ti^udles we have conducted during this program of research relate either to 

• ' # * • 

Information Reten|.ion or Trial Participant Credibility. We maintain that, 

in turn*, botti areas of findings are intimately related to verdict and award. 

tn some cases/ studies described\mder one maj^ finding area would also 

relate to the* other.. We have grouped thein under '.the 'major fin4ings,to which 

they most strongly relat|| Please note, however, that our fl^st stu^iy* 

(The Effects of -LiAy^Versus Videotaped Trial Presentation) is related * 

-closely to both raayW findings. ^ 

,The stimuli- designated in aach^study, description follow the nuna)erlng * 

system introduced in the T^hnology seation of this report (Section II). 

Tables, charts and pthfer statistical data related* to those studies^ 

under Information Retention can be found in Appendix B; those for Trial 

Participant' Creflibirity can, be, found in Appendix C. 

INFOmriOi^ BtTEIWIOT . ' • ' 



\The Effects of Live veiTsuS Videotaped Trial Presentation (Stimulus 1) 
^ Although we had no singie set of rigorously derived theoretical expecCa- 
. , tlons conciern^^ what clif fereacters, if any, to expect in jurof' responses to 

live and videTO^ed trials, several lines- bf thinking suggested that it 
^ would be useful and interesting to examine this questi9n. At a very global 
level,* the writings of people such as Marshall HcLuiian (1964) stress the 
V hegemony of the medium itself as the primary message in communi<iati<m trans- 
actions.: McLuhan argues thdt the mediuA has a pervasive influence on the 
way if6 process information and the perceptions we develop of the external 
world. To be sure, most of his insight concern potential differences be- 
• tween altethaitive media—fe.g*, print versus television— rather than possible 
variations^ in^edia-mediated'as oppdsed to directly experienced events* ^S^ill, 
his ideas are provocative and do suggest that the addition of any intervening 
medium to a communication transaction flight have some Imii^ct on the way infor- 
mation is processed and jud^ic^nts are formed. ^ 
, ^ At a less abstract level ,'T:he complexity of the stimulus field to which 
jurors are exposed is drastidally reduced by the. use of videotape. During a 
live trial> the jur<3r may be attending to the verbal and nonverbal behaviors 
^of the wltneaf, th^ facial expressions of the judge or defendant, a conversation 



between one of the attomeys*^aild his client, the murmured remarkB of spectlitors, 
the attractive" legs of the female juitor seat;^next to him, or d host of other 
stimuli. Although we .attempted to create a taping system that would capture 
much of this detail and richness, it seems apparSnt thit with the use of 
tape some reduction in the' stimulus field »of jurors is inevitable. 

The major problem-, however, lies in Specifying the extent and direction of 
differences, if any^^that-fflighti occur in' juror responses to live and videotaped 
trials. Suppose^^for example, that we are correct in assuming that the complex- 
ity of the jurors' stimulus field is reduced when videotape is used. How might 
such factors as the verdict^ itself , the amount of Information the juror retains, 
.his per.ceptions pf the. trial participants, and his interest and motivation in ' 
serving as a juror be influenced by this reduction? It seemed 'to us that plaus- 
ible arguments could be made for either, or ^everal/ptossible opposing outcomes. 
Consider, for instance, the question of information retention. At first elance. 

it^ay 4ppear that restriction of the stimulus fieW should facilitate juror- 

** • ' 

retention! of information. From^ distraction viewpoint, this assumption is 
warranted. ' The many competing stimuli present in i^^live trial may divert jurors 
ftom the testimony of witnesses, the questions of attorneys, or the* rulings 
of the judge, thus reducin,^ the amount of information retained. To the extent 
that this occurs, elimination of these distracting stimuli by means of videor 
tape should result ih better retention af inf oration by jurors. ^ 

But consider the other side of the coin. Rrora a motivational Standpoint, 
it is possible that the rich m*ilieu 6'f the live trial is better calculated to 
hold jurors** interest. Extensive viewing of a videotaped rrial may become boring 
and monotonous, causing jurors' attention to lag. '^^this is so and if interest . 
.^is ncoessary for. retention:^ of information, we would anticipate that the live 
trial would result in better retention of information on the^part of jurors. 

Because of the numerous possible conflicting 'predictions that we mfg^t 
^have generated, this study was q\iest ion-centered, rather than hypothesis- 
centered. Specifically, we investigated the following major questl9ns; • 
1. Are there differences in attribution of negligence between 

Jurors exposed tb a live^trial and jurors^ exposed to a video-* ^ 
taped trial? % . 



1 



^ 12. Are th^re differences In the amount of award between those 

who viewe^i the live trial and those who viewed the videotaped 
trial? ^ . . 



erIc : ^^1') 



3.^.Are th0re differences 'in perceptions of attorney credibility 
between- jui^or 8 exposed to a llve^trlal and Juihers exp^^sed to 
a videotaped trial? * , . 



» 4* Are there differences in retention of trial-related 1 



fformatloti 
>8ed to a 



between jurors exposed to a live trial and jurors exp| 
videotaped trial? . ^ ^ % ^ 

5. Are there differences in motivation and interest between jurors 
Exposed to a live trial and jurors exposed to a videotaped trial? 

Procedures , 

. Live Conation : ■ Fifty-two jurors from the Genesee^ C^inty . Circuit Court, Flint, 
Ittchlgan, Hpveiib^V jury panel served as subjects for tfi^a phase of the study on their 
final day of ju^ service. These jurors conprlsed t,Ke entlise IToveiaiker jury panel with 
the exception of those not reporting for jury duty on that particular day and those vho 
were serving on other jury panels. The trial was conducted Ig a manner as closely 
contormlng to normal trial procedure as was posaible. The j.udge explained that^the 
abnormally large size of thef jury was to allow a group 'of researchers from Michigan 
State University^ who weife interested in jury size, to analyze ^the ^results of the trial. 
The jurors xwere admonished ;t hat they were the jurors in t^e case, and that th^ decisiot^ 
they wpuld later be called upon to m^e would be the binding decision in the matter. 
Because of the large jury^sl2€,^the judge ^explained, voir dire questioning would be 
accomplished by Hneans of a w^ltten questionnaire. ^ ^ 

After the questi«onnaire had been coiq)leted by theHjUtjyrs and the attorneys 
examined them, four jurors were peremptorily dismissed. Tfie judge then explained that . 
the presence of videotape recording cameras in the courtroe« was for the purpose of ^ 
making a record of the trial for possible later ap>eal or tc^ylew. 

The trial ptocfeeded, in 50 minute ^segments, through the judge's instructions to the 
jury. Visual exhibits were distributed At the appropriate^ times. Recesses were -taken 
after each 50^ minute segment. After the trial had ended, th^ jurors were taken to the ' 
Jury assembly' room, Awhere an experimenter administered the "Jury size" quest iontiaire. 

After coopletljag the quest iopntlre, all jurors were completely debriefed. No 
suspicion about the reality oi the trial was uncbyered either orally during the debrief- 
ing session or on the questionnaires. Persona^ history forms completed prlor^ to jur^ 
service were obtained for purposes of ioialysis of demographic data. 



Jurors did not deliberate^ ^Ince, for the poroses of this s^y, we were 
Inter^ted only in what jurors brins to the jury roo&s^^tfi^^^ Questiqcis involving 
delfberaVioD are compelling and important, but they are beyond the scopl of the present 
^research. Furthermore ,^ since %the research occupied almost an entire lury day, delibpr- 
ation would have required^ re calling .the Jurors for aaother day of jury service, which 
'would have fallen on a Monday, 

> 

' Videotap ed Condition : Subjecttf^re 65 jurors from fienesee County who M^l^^ewed ch^ 
videotaped trial on the last day of their jury service one month later. The same 
research personnel were usedj and as in the live trial,^ the o/o attorneys were /cescp^^ 
to conduct an ostensible, written vq;tr dire and to dismiss four jurors. The single ) 

^riation In procedure was that the trial was viewed by ^jurors on six television ^ 
monitors placed In the spectator section of the courtroom, rather than being .seen liv,. 
The Judge Vjprellmlnary Instructions to the jury addressed this difference, expUinln- 
the .8plCt-sc|j^en sy^^ and^dfiionishing khe ^jurors that, although the trial would be 
viewed on television, it was fully as Important as^y trial they had sat on during ' 

-their term of jury service. Visual exhibits were.distributed^at ithe appropriate times. 
At the conclusion of closing arguments, the judge entered the courtroom and read in- 
structipns to the jury. ' " - 

As was the case with the live presentation of the tri^l, juror|| Were taken to the. 
jury assembly room, where the 4[j^erimenter adminiateted t,\^ ''Jury sise*^ questionnaire. 
^After completing th* questionnaire, all jurprs were<c<wipletely debrief e<f. Again no 
suspldion'on the part of any juror as the unreality of the trial was either voiced or 
noted on questionnaires, and again, jurors* did not delfterate. • ^ 

tfeasutigg Instruments : The goals which glided the construction of the neasuring ' 
instruiBents l^or t*e present research centered on three key considerations: (1) a format 
i#hich would yield maximum information, (2) a mlnlAally comfJlex set, of measures, and 
(3) highly structured set of measures, ' Consideration Q) cleanly la necessary In * 
order to ^swer the quest^^ons po^ed b| the research. CoWideratibns (2) and (3) deal' 
with the attejnvt to obtain data fhat would bejtighly reliable, and therefore highly 
generalizable to all jurors. 

The research questions posed ^hus far concern five main variables, and consequent iJy, 
the development of the •questionnaire dealt with measures designed to deal with each of 
these questions: (l)*Was the defendant in fact negligent, and if so, was the ^plaintif f 
jSUilty of 'contributory negligence? (2) If the verdict necessitated a monetary award to 
♦tie plalafrlff, what was the jurorje' judgment as to the magnitude of such an Sward? * 



(3)lHdir did.th« jurors evaluate the crediWlity of the attorneys? (4) How much 
substantive Information about the trial did' the jurors ietain? .and (5) motivated 

aad interested were the jurors? 

The negligence \measure was deriyed from the presiding jifige's instructions to the 
jurors/ The measure follows closely from the .substance o£ the judge's remarks. Was, ' 
in fact, the defendant, Prank Clark, guilty pf Negligence in the case under consider- 
ation? Second, if so, was^the plaintiff, Harjorie Huge^t, also guilty of contributory 
negligence? The measure consists of" a direct quest itm about the jurors' evaluation of 
each of these questions. There are three possible responses: (1) Prank Clark was not 
negUgftt; (2^ Frank Clark was negligent, but Marjorle lJugent was also negligent; and 
(3) ^rank Clark, was negligent,, and Marjorie HugTOt was n^t^^ilty oi contributory d 
negligence. ( 

* . The award measure was~also derived frojn the presiding judge's Instructions to the 
Jurors. If a juror found Prank Clark guilty ^f negligence, and Harjorie Nugent not , 

* Vllty any negligence (3 above), then that juror was required to specify the amount 
a^ woMy due Mrs. Nugent, for pain and sufferings ,Gfven the contingencies of this 
partl^ar trial, the juror was allowed to award m/. .Nugent a maximum of $3,136 and 
Hr«. Nugent ' a jnaiimum of $42,500. • Presented with these insltrj«^ions and limitations, 

' the jiror resgonded by writing his or her judgment of a Juai«'a'fd for both llr. Nugent 

* and Mrs. Nugent, which coul4 range from $0.00 tq the maxlrnvm fi-gurfs tilted above. 

^ There vas a mMsure of ?:r edibility* for both the plaintiffs' attorney, Mr. Slww, 
and the^ defendant 's'attomey,' Mr. Albright. Both measures consisted of a set of 1^ 
^ sei»an/ic differential >cales. A semantic differential scale is formed by separating a 
set of bipolar adjectives by a line, which-. is divided into seven segments. For ^> 



»bad : : : : 1: good\ * 



,Tha jurors' task. was tp pl^ce, a check over th% dne line segment which best expres- 

• • - %-Jf 
sed his or her opinion of each attorney. ■ ^ ' ^ 

The retention measure ccasinted of a ^tO question examination, pads np primarily of 
• mltlple choice and true-false items, but .also containing some "fill in the blank"- 
type Items., These questions wete selected from^ larger set of items, originally 
written tq test retenCion. This, larger set .was edited by pretesting the items on 
tmdergraduate ComUnication lOO^studepts at Michigan State University, who were read a 
pbrtlon of the trial and then administered the ;appropriate items. The value of an 
Item^waa judged on, the basis of the reliability of the Item, i.e., its consistency of 
M^raMnt.' This approach suggests two sub-criteria ; (1) difficulty; >.e., what 

f. - • . 
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proportion of persona correctly answerfed the item; and, (2) discrimination; i.e.» did 
the person^ who gave correct answers t/o pa^ticulat questions do bettjer"* on the ifest as 
A whole than those who gave incbtrect/ answers. The items of highest; reliability were 
Qhosen for the questionnaire. Finaw, the chosen Items were distributed approitimately 
equally over, the duration of the, trial. 

^ The meallurement of juror intarept and motivation also consisted of a set of semanr* 
tic differential scales. These scalJes were of the same structure as those qsed to 
measure attorney credibility, howevrr, they contained >aifferent bipolar adjectives. 
These adjectives were chosen for th i specific purpose or tapping the motivation and 
Interest of the jurors. 

Results^ and Discussion , ^ ^ J 
^^ For all statistical tests the .05 Vevel of significance was employ/d. Analysis of 
the data yielded the following results: 



Question 1 : When examining t 
juror attributions of negligence^ 



; 



le possible effects of the medium of presentation dn 
^rhere were several ways that the veitdict measure 
could have been analyzed. - We had the choice of looking only at cj^ear negligent or. not 
^negligent decisions, considering contributory negligence on the part of the plaintiff 
as a third category, or pooling contributory negligence with aeSisipns of negligent an<i/ 
or not -negligent.' Although we believe that the best grouping consists of a three step 
sequence (noU negligentrboth negll |ent -negligent ) , we have grouped and analyzed the 
data on^jur6r attributions of ilegl Lgence in all f pur' possible ways, both in this stvj^y 
and in subfequent studies describe in this report. * 

Table I (Appendix B) summarizes the frequency of each type of verdict for jurors 
In the Live and Videotaped :;^ial ccLditions. Analysis of these data revealed no evidence 
that the mode of presentation infltienced jurors' attributions of negligence. For i|J.l 
four analyses, the obtained chi squAres are nonsignificant, although in some Instancet 
tjhe observed i#a lues approach si^ifitance. We are still investigating possible ^efjfect 8 
of sample differences in asuch variables as ag^ and education on the attributipL_ft^ 
n&gl 



_^ ^ sures. We know such differences exists/for instance, age and e^ucatfion, 
both of which are correlatid with the\attribition measure, are Aiiewhd«\dif f^retlt for 



Jurors if the two trial conditions. 



Question 2 ; -In analyzing the award data, we used the mean awards to both Mr. ^nd^ 
Mrs. Nugent granted by all jCurors "in the\Live and Videotaped Trial, conditions, including 
those jurors who did not stipulate an award. For Mr. Nugent, the mean award was $932 in 



the tlve Trial pond^tion and $1,307 in the Videotape^ Trial condition, 'while for Mrs. 
Nugetit the mean award was $6, 760 . in the former -condition and $8,322 In the latter,/ 
Coaparison of the mean av^ards granted to Mr. NugWnt by jurors in the two conditions 
yielded a t.*of 1,25, wfiile th§ t obtained for the coc^arlson of llr^. Mugent's award 
was <!• SinBe neither of these values a^Jproaches "Significance, thfire are no grounds 
for concluding that the type of presentation influenced the amount of award received by 

the plaint^s. - ^ * 

One precautionary note should be added^to the interpret at iop of this finding. 
Obvioualy, the dollar awards for both plaintiffs are iarger in the Video-taped Trial ^ - 
condition. At first glance, it tnay appear that these differences should be signifipant, 
but the range of^^^ard^Tlven ^w^ each -ondition varies so much that it militates 
agalAst significant differences between conditions. .This proved ):o be a persistent ' 
problem when dealing with the award data. To use conmion statistical tests, it is 
desirable that the data cluster around^ sTorae Ijentral point of the distribution. Thus, 
If a mean award was $20,000, the tnajdrity of jurors should group into a tange of $18,000- 
$22,000, a' few others in the ranges $15,000-$18,oeO a^id $22,000-$25,000, and very ffew 
into the categories of less t^ian $1$>000 or more than ^28,00.0. Unfortynately, the 
design of the legal system does not take social science into account. .The award pro- 
^'cedure ensures -a veity different ^distribution of awards; many jurors award the plaintiff 
nothi^la, while many others give extremely higb awards. Relatively few ^ards fall in . 
the mld41e.^ In subsequent analyses, we hope to develop procedures ^or dealing tiore" 
sensitively^t^h data that ^re distributed ^ in this fashion. » If ^ 

I Questioji 3 : Th#re is no ^idence that the medium of presentation had a significant, 
impact on Jurors' perceptions of attorney 'credibility . The olaiatiffs* attorney, Mr. 
Sitanous, received a mean credibility rating of 5.4i in the J^e Trial condition and a 
gating of 5.27 in/f:he Videotaped Trial condition, a difference that resulted in a non- 
significant t^ of <1. In a similar vein, Mr. ^Albright, the defendant's attorney, re- 
ceived a m^an credibility rating of" 5- 61 in thVjyive condition and a rating of 5* 53. in 
the Vi'deotaped condition, a difference :hat also produced, a t^ value of <1. Since a 
maximally favorable rating on the scale used is 7.00, both attdmeys were perceived as 
highly credible'. . 

' It is, tempting to conclude 'that these results should quiet the fears of any lawyers 
who anticip^t^ a loss in their courtroom effectiveness due to the adoption of videotape* 
Such a ionclusion must be treated with cautiop. As we indicated earlier in this report, 
the courtroom skills of both att^oipeys probably exceeded those of the typical trial 



lawy«A| Moreover, both are actors with considerable experience In the television and 
filB aeiia. Whether this same degree of relative effectiveness holds for 'attorneys 

extensive media experience remains a question for further research. 

1 * ^ * > . • 



without 



Qttestlon 4 ; furors' retention of trial-related information did not appear to be - . 
-^ignlficaiitly affected by the medium of .presentation. The mean retention scoA^for 
^urors'in the Live Trial icondition was 31.1, while the score for jurors in the , 

V^eotaped Irial condition was f9.3. The resultant _t of ^1,37 for -the comparison of 

tficse mfeans was not significant. ^ t • . 

" , We regard these reten^on findings bs preliminary and tentative. As indicated ; 

earlier, there are differe*es in educatloral level between :urors in the two conditions; 

and as might be. expected, educational le^el Is positi,vely related to retention (r*,52). 

We are now conductii^g more extentive analyses that should make it possible for -us to ^ 
' arrive at more precis^ -statements about the relatiortship of the Aedium of pre^ntation 

to retention of trial-related information. . ' . - » * • 

QuesVlbn 5 : ' Apparent,ly , juror Interest and motivation did not vary significantly 
as a function of watching a live or videotaped trial. The mean gating of Interest and 
motivation for jarors iu the Live 'Prial condition was 4.5X, while the i?ean for jurors 
In the Videotaped Trial condition was A. 24. a' comparison of these means resulted in a 
- non-significant t of 1.12. Since the midpoint on the scale usei^ to measure juror in- 
terest and motivitdlin is 3.50, we may conclude that both groups of jurors weie moder- . 
* acely motivated- and interested. ' -v,^ , ' - 

The.faet-fehat the two conditions do not differ ii|nlfica.ntly suggests that there^is 
nothing Inherently less interesting or motivating about watching a-.vldeotaped trial, . 
radher than its live counterpart. This conclusion is buttressed by interviews with 
individual jurors from both ^ondltlqns. By ^ and large, jarors in the Videotaped Trial 
condition were as favorably diaposed t?oward their 'task as jurors in the Live condition, 
and^some i|i8t;ances, they were more enthusiastic. 

Juror Infoymatrlop Retention I (Stimulus II) * - ^ 

Thia gtudy^ investigated the effects of monochromatic and colored videotap^^reseii- 
tations and the strength of witness testimdtiy on the amount of information retained by" 
Jurors and their per9e^tions of the credibilitr^ authoritativeness, an4 character of the , 
witness, ' ^ 
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Regarding the mode In which a deposition is presented, research has suggested th^t 
monochttomatic. and colored node? of presentatid^i may be conceived as different types of 
atiawli which may elicit different re;sponses from yiewers, i.e. > ea^ih mode may be. more 
condiicive to transferring different quantities and different types of inf orma^tlbn. For 
example, within an advertisi^ig context^ vlev/ers tend to retain more details |^om^a 
coloreji presentation! but retain 'principles to^ a greater extent when material is 
presented monochrojLiically (Kumata, 1960. Schaps & Guest, 1968).^ Similarly, K^tznfln 
(1971) found that a color presentation results in the retentiorj:^ of peripheral informa- 
tion to a greater extent than central information whereas m9nochromatic presentation- •j - 
results in the retention of more central information than does color presentati*.^ / 

Additionally, certain tritness char icteristics may have different, effects ^pon -the 
amount. of Our or information retention and the< perceived credibility, author itativeness, 
^and character of the witness. Uoreover, these effects may vary with respect, the mode 
of presentation/ they may interact with the presentational mode. For example, if the 
witness is a ''strong witness '— i. e. , assertive, attentive,, and unhesitarit — then the 
jurors m^ 'be more apt to retain the witnfess; testimony and they w be mare likelv to 
perceive the witness as credible, authoritative, and/or of high- chapcter . . On the^* * 
'other H^d, if the witness is a weak witness^'—i.e, , uncferlain, fumbling, inattentive- 
then jurors .may be less likely to retain the witness' t^sttmony and to petceive the 
witness ais credible'', and/or of high^ character In al&ition, tWe^e' out- 
^jcbmes may result for one mode of {>rQsentation, iut not for the other. • . 

Procedures .j ^ \ / ' , ^ 

• In order to invesligate *the relationship of mode of pre^entat-ion and type of wit-' 
ness, a study x^as designed in which three witness tyi^es were shown in ^ither a,monochro-p 
matic or a color mode^of presentation. ^- ^ ^ ^ , - - 

* ' The stimiilus'cansisteiJ.of a videotaped recording of ^deposition which was selected 
ia consultation with legal advisors. The conte^ matter of the deposition concern^ an • 
industrial acdident. "a professional ^^or played the role#bf t^ie jjitness, and two 
actual attorneys took the attorney r9le8. The setting consisted of the "three men seated 
at small table. ^ ' ' f 

- Xbe type of witness manipulation consis^ted of the same^^ctor^ playing thrcoadAf fer-* 
ent roles. In the Strong Witness condition, the witness was assertive, attenti>^and 
unhesitant. In the Weak Witness condition, th/ witness '^khibited cert airf Cues to sug- 
gest that! he was uncertain, fumbling, inattentive, and hesitant. 4n the Mbdal conditiod 
the witness merely read the testlmoity, simulating the i|^ituation in which" a deposition is 
read^n court by a third party. The testimony was identical In each ^condition. 

2.'.-: 




Subjects for this experimeifQjere 198 volunteers from the Lansing-East L&sing area,* 
who were fiaid five doli lor their participation, the setting for the" study consisted 
of a fairly large room wit;h comfortable^ seating. Three monitors were placed in the 
front of the room so that every Subject could clearly see* the stljnulus. An additional 
audio speaker was placed in the frOnt to facilitate soun^ quality. Once the Subjects 
were seated a brief introduction- was delivered. . 

■* 

' Aftei; the--videotape was-^concluded , the' Subjects were 'served refreshments. Sub- 
sequently, they rt.tu'.-ned tc their seats and filled out the questionnaires., Following 
the completion of the questionnaire Subjects were debriefed., -« / < 

-"^The questionnaire utilized in t-his study contained a set of information retention 
items, the credibility scries of Berlp. Ifimvt; and Wert? (1969-70), McCroskey's (I96t) . 
autholitativeness and character scaiell. ahd certain demographi^uestionS. .TheJ.nfor- 
mation detention items -were mulf iple-choice items with one^correct answer aiid* four foils., 
Th^e foils were ordered with respect to degree of correctness, .thus yielding \£ive- . 
point, quasi- iiftejval sca:ife. , , 



Results " , ' ' . ^ 

' Initially, the vapdity of *he .witness manipulation was pretested. 26 Ilichigan 

. State JBniversity undergraduates were showcn^lZ minute exce«pts from the be^ginning of. 
each of\iw three tonditions^They were then ihstructed/^^ rank order the t^es^c- •- 
cording^o how strorg, assertlfc, and confident the witness appe^ed to be, with a rank 
of one equalling the most strehgth^ assertiveness, and confidende. The measures of 
central tendency for these data • are , presented in Table II', Appendix B. The data ^ 
clearly support^the efficacy of the strong witness manipulation. The other two con- 
ditions, however, cannot be so c\^arly differentiated; depending upon the measure of 
central' tendency, th^order of witness strength is variable. The problem may be due 
to the inability of tlie subj^eccs to rate the modal witfiess on factors of strength, 
assertiveness, and confidence, . , / • 

' Analyses of variance were performed on the data to assess the effects of the mani- 
pliia^lons. on'the decendGnt variabj^s. A significant main effect was f bund for the tyt>e 

L,of witness manipulation on information retention, bothWhen information retention was > 
cohstrutl as>a coarinuous measure and as a dicl>otoir.ou3 measure. In the fj)rmer case, 

'■ incorrect responses were scaled as t« -heir relative degr'ee of correctness; in the 

latter, they >[ere scaled either tpcrect or incorrect. Neither the main effect for- . ' 
(mode^of presentation not the interaction was significant for either measure of retention. 

A Tableau . (Appendix ,B) " contains the means for the continuous Information measure 

" for sub^^ects in the. six conditions as V7ell as the summary 'of the two factor analysis of ^ 



variance. Subsequent i fe^ts revealed that..t"tfe di'f f erence .bJfween the Strong aitd Weak,,-^ 
Wl*ne88 conditions was' not significant (t = < 1: df - 64)^. Subjects in both the Strt>ng. 
•and Wpak. Witness conditions retained significantly more' information than did subjects in 
the Modal conditions (t, Stjrorfg .vs. Ifodal = 2.57; t, Weak vs^ Modal r 3.31; df = 6^; 

£<'.0>', two-tailed) . ( ^ J 

The same pattern of results xjas obtained for the difcbotomously scaled information ^ 
neasure (T^ble IV). Again, the Strong and Weak Witnesg conditions did-.W differ (t =• 
'< l^ df"" 64), while b«t4i_tlie Strong and Ueak Witness conditions retained^ignif Icantly . 
inpjre^nfonnation 1:han the liodal condition (t, Strons 5±^Modal = 2.91;^^, We?ik vS. -Modal" 
3,37 64-, £ .05, two-t§iled). Thus, regardless" of how information was ^cal^d^ 

subjects in the Strong and Weak IJ-itness ccxndit ions ' ret? ined significantly more infonna-, 
tion. than subjjects in the Ilodal condition, but the two former groups of subjects did ^ 
not differ aignificantiy .f rom each otlier. y 
• Analysis of varir.nc'e was a 1^ used to assess the effects of the experimental mani-* 
. pulations'on witness- credibility. ' The mean' credibility scores and a summary of the 
analys'is^of variance are "found ^ in Table V._ (Appe'pd& *B) . A significant mafn* effect was. 
observed for the type of witness manipulation.* Mar6over, the Witness Type by Mode "of 
Presentation interaction was also significant. Examination of the pattern of means 
suggests' that the significant 'interaction resulted from the fact that the strong and - 
weak witness were perceived as more credible when presented in caJ.orj,' while the mMAl J 
witness was perceived more credible when presented on monochrOliitic videotape. Sub- 
sequent t_ tests revealed that the main effect for Witness ' Type Jraiul ted from the fol- 
.l(ft/ing*ordering of credibility ratings, The.jBtrong witness wa^-^rceiyed as signifi- 
cantly more credible than either the modal (f> 4.18; df = 64) or the weak (t * 7.07; 
df "64), while the modal witness was perceived as significantly more credible than the 
weak (t « 2. .86, flf « 64). Thu$, the credibility ratings are consistejit with the maai- 
pulation ol witness type. \ ^ 

Analysis iJf va^riance was also used to test, the effects of the eitperinjental manipuV 
latlons on "perceptions of witness authoritativeness (T^le.VI^ Apptfndfe 3). ^^^signifi- 
cant main effect for 'th\ typ6 of witne5.% manipulation was. observed. As with credibility, 
the strong witness was perceived as laore authoxitative than either the^modal Cjt, Strong 
vs Modal * 2,82; df= 64. £< .05) or th^ weak (j; Stri)itg vs Weak = 3.24; d£;=.64; £ < 
.05) /However, authoritativeriess^lngs for the weak and modal witn^s did not differ 
• significantly U » < 1) • There were some differences across modes of presentation but 
none were sufficient to produce a significant interaction 'effect. 

Finally, an analysis of variance to test the-effects of tfie experimental manipula- 
tions on diarter scores and the analysis of variance summary for charter are found in 
Tab U'Vn (Append i3c~^B). ♦ 



- Jw or Information Rotenfelor. It A RepM - a .Ion (Stimulus II) 

The study cToncertxiiic.* strensth of wlttiess and aediura of presentation^ was 
repllcate^i. • . - ^ v 

Procedures * ' * *^ 

There V?crc ;f oUr procedural, differences betT7een the orig^^l study and this 
; replication: . ) 

^ s First, the '*tlodal' witness condition was omitted. This decision was made 

for two reasons: first, \ie cous^dered the condition to be unrealistic, in that < ^ 
there is no circumstance today where a depositioH i^ read into the* record on 
• videotape, ' 8econ4,> we found in the original study that the Subjects^ere unable 

— to respond ponsistently^ to the presentation. Ilany did not grasp the notion of 
having' a deposition .read into the record by someone other than the actual* witness^ 
mdfet were probably* unsure of whefchisr the, credibility scales were to be employed 

^ to rate the actual x^itness c5rjE>he reader, thus, we thought it best to delete 

that condition amd conqentrate more precisely on the^'' strong'' and weak" witness ^ 
» conditions. - ' ' / 

Secon^, the information retenj^ion portion of* the questionnaire was fi^gnlf^ 
icantly improved. The dat.a from th^ original study were treated as a pretest ^ . 
and used to eliminate retention items that were too. easy and/or failed to dis- ^ / 
^criminafe well. The^ items, were replaced with more powerful items tapping , 
the sami information. . ' • ^ 

^ Tl4r^>' in; analyzing the scales previously grouped as^ "credibility" we haVe 
opted -to separate them into their three constituent dimensions: safety, quali- 
ficatipn, and dynamism. This change alLows more specific analysis of observed 

differences. ^ ' * 

Fourth, 'sind finally, the nature of the.s^ples 'was changed. VJhlle the ^ 
original stud^ used primarily college students, the replication was conducted 
using adultSj/recruited from a church group, ap historical society, a. g^^ologi- 
cal^ society, and a senior citizens group. 

Result!^ . ' • ^ 

.Six depe^ent variables have b^en analyzed- juroi> ihformation retention, 
witness author it at iveness^,. witness character, witness Safety, witness qualif i-^ , 
cation, a4d witness dynamism. All six analyses took the i&orm of two-way analy^ 
ses of variance with the .05 level of significance used in each ca$e. 

Table VIII Appendix 3 indicates that there is significantly more information 
retained from thfc> nonochroraatic nresentation than fron the color. There is no 
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• • * ■ • . •• ■ ■ , 

' '«lgDif leant difference for witness type, nor 'is there an^^ significant inter- 4? 
action #f medium with witness' type, * * f . 

,Tabl«'lX {Appendix 3) indicates that there is* no signiftpsnt difference, in 
* juror evaluations' of witness authoritativeness J^etween colo^ and monochromatic . 
presentations, although the ya^io did approach significance (£<,10). ^There^ / 
is a significant difference between weafk and strong'^witness, x^ith the strong 
' witness beidg rated as> iribre authoritative than the weak vithes^/ Therfe is rto 
significant interaction, ^, : ^ . ^ 

Table X (Appendix B) indicates Chat tliere are no" significant differences 
in jurors^ jperccptions of 'witness c''ara::r.cr, ait'^.our;h tlve interaction of wit- 
hesa* type with tcedium cf ipresentatlop doe.5 aoprcaclj^ 3 .ratisticai' significance 

/(e<..io). ' ^ ^ , • ' 

Table'^XI (Aiipendix 5) iudicates ^hat Jtheret^is na si';!niflcant difference, in 
jurors^"" evaluations of witness safety . "between colof an^d nonoc!iron5iti.c px^esen-- 
^tatioQS^Jiowever, the observed difference doe^ approach significance (£<7\o) - ^ - 
. There i^B a *signif leant difference in jurors' evaluations of the strong and veak^^ 
witness' safety, with the strong -witness rated as more safe.. Additionally, 
ttere 1^3 a signif leant' interaction effect, represented primarily in the stroug < y 

color condition. * • * 

Table .TEI (i\ppendlx B) reveals that there is no sij^nKlcant difference in 
Jurors' ratings of .witness. qualification between color and monochromatic pre- 
sentations. i;here is^* however, a significant difference in the q^ali^cation 
ratings with regard to type of witness/ The strong witness is, of course, per- 
; celved as being the more qualified. * IIo significant interaction was observed. 
Table Xlil (Appendix, B) indicates that there is Significant diff<?rcnce 
in juror perceptions of witness » dynamisn between color and mdnochtomafeic taedl^ 
The witness is rated as pore dynamic ia ht^ color condition. Additionally, * 
the strong witness is rat^ as ratet^f^^^^ainic in the* color condiMjlQf: There vas 
no interaction between type of witness and medium of "presentation. ' f. 

- Juror Infornat^on Retention KL (Stimulus tV) 

This study sought to determine what, if any, differences in juror reten- 
tlon of In^oniiltion and juror perceptions of credibility exist between live, 
black-and-white, and color trial presentations,. Specifically the Itudy ad- 
dresaed the following two questions* . ! . . 




1, ' Axe fhere differences in the pattern of information .retained 
by jurdJra viewing live, black-and-w|iite, and color tte'stimony? 




0 



It is possible that even thougl)/ overall scores on information retention 
'night M ne^r^ the same, ths^^^&rn of information retention for jurors > . 
'viewing live, black-arid-white, and ;:olor modes of presentation may differ 
due to the differences- in tl;^ levela^<J~l3>ttems of station in-«he 

three gtcwps. / , ^ 

. Research by lliller and CanpbeJLl (1959) .suggests^'that if people are 
* l^tferested isi a 't>resentatlon they vzlll remember the last pettlon of the. 
in^ssage to b cheater ^§yk«it than the first P«t:* On the other hand,^lf 

RrwentatlQn'is uninterestins, recall ^f the first part will be better /- 
th^n recall of later segraentsr presumably because listeners /rlirie later ^ 
sedtlons out^ This mechanism tiCLght be at vorfe when we ptedentx trial seg- 
" metit^ to -jurors iri Ae various moHes^^-If the live modaT of presentation 
results in more personal involvemeAt for jurors than does the video^pe, 
we would expect jurors viewing a live trial to rememb,5r^arlier events to 
a- greater extent. Si^ailarly, if color television is more Lifelike than 
blapK-and-white, retention patterns should differ between the two fflpdes. 
'This pQSsibility^is svpport,fed by Kumata (1960) and Katzman (1971), who 
' report dissimilar patterns of information processing for black-and-white 
and color television.-^ S.chaps and Gjiest (1968) also found, that subjects 
watching -color ^elevi^c^. had betffer recall of advertisements th^' those 
^ yho viewed black-anii-white commercials. ' . . 

V Consequently, we mip,ht expect viewer* of live triajs'to retain in- 

^ formation given near tlj^ end ^^Tt-4^rial to a greater extent than- color, 
or black-dnd-white viewers. On the other Hand,, black-and-whi^e viewers 
jshould have a better r.ecall of Material given at the outset of the. trial 
• than theiiL ^unterparts in color or live conditions. 

•V ■> - • '•-.,„.. 

2. Are* there differences in perceptions of credibility of . , - , 

attorneys apd witnesses among jurors viewing live, - ^ 

black-and-*white,'^nd color testimony? • 

other studies conducted under the ?,rCTt have, dealt with this questU^on. 

T^e present study offered an opporj:unity for replicatplou. Moreover, lf\^-" 

■ tentl«n factors differ ^ong live, black-a^-white, and color presentations, 

•this difference might also be expectid to exhibit itself in juror percep- 

tlorii of key figui'Sg^in the trial. ' ' . 

ProQectares'^ ^ , ■ \ ■ ' ^» 

Thirty-one jurors from the 65th District •Court in ])Unt, Michl^, were 
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cold. by the presiding judge that tjj^tfy wei.e viewing an actual trial x^^here 
the. parties involveS had agreed "to participate in a jury size study. They 
were also told that the parties to the trial had agreed that the trial 
could be haltefl ir^ tjme to time so *that questionnaires could be admin- 
istered. • * ; . ^ . 

The jurors viewed a llv^ re^nactment was videotaped in thei courtroom, 
the •Jurors having been tcld that videotape vras being used to kee^ a record 

• of the trial. . •» . . 

After the reenactment the jurors were excused for lunch. ^'?hen they re^^- 
turned a questionnaire desi&neci to measure retention of information from the 
^ second hour of the trial and tO""tap"the author itativeness, character, and ^ 
overall credibility\for witness and both attome^p was administered. 
The second hour of the trial consisted of the testimony of one witness and 

♦ was^hj^sen* for the measttrfement to avoid confounding effects of delivery 
Style and different credibility levels that might result from testing re- 

' call of the ^stimony of more than one witness, labile the jurors were fil- 
ling out the questionnaire they harbored^ the impression ^at the trial . 
would resume when they were done. IJhen they finished the questionnaire 
they were^ debriefed and dismissed. 

^ TJie videotapte of the reenactment \tfas shown in color and black-and- 
white respectively to tv/o other groups of thiVty-one 6i8th District jurors. 
-*The judge appeared in the courtroom prior to the videotape showings and 
instructed the jurors that they were viewing a' videotape of a trial where 
both parties had agreed to accept the judgment of the jury who viewed the 
videotape. The jury ^i^e cover story was also used. The same questionnaire 
given to the jury in' the live condition administered under the same 
, conditions. * % 

In constructing the retention measure, the hour-long testimony was 
divided into four, 13-minuta parts; Equal numbers oT question^ were, asked 
from each part.. This was done so -that the pattern of retention could be . 
ascertained for equal time periods: (1) by comparing- retention from cor- 
responding 13-minute sections across live, .blaCl^-and-wlj^te, and coldr and 
(2) by p^forming trend analyses on retention in each mode to derive re- 
tention curves for the three modes. The thi>ee corves derived by th6 second 
method can tfhen be compared. By dividing the data in this manner the ^ 

' following 3 by 4 data n4trix was generated: ' 
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Reteti^iuu Sot: 

Ist ' 2nd. . 3r4. , 4tt 
\^ ' , 13 mill. 13 min. ' IJ min. 13 lln. 

Live € ' 

liode 

of » • Color 

P»ft*entatlon ^ 

Black-and • * , 

< Uhite - * ^ 

Results and Discus sloa ^ 

The .05 level of significance was chosen for all te^d. c 

Question 1 ' Media of presentation had an^^ilmost significant effect 
over time on juror reteii^lon of trial- rie^ated information* Table XIV 
(Appendix B) summ^riz^ib retention bccres jDvar li-miaute cime iaten^als. 

In all, three modes of presentation retention was highest for the 
first 13 minutes and declined throughout the presentation. The differ- 
ence was found for media effects alone (F<1) . 

For the effect of media presentation over time, however, a differ- 
ence approaching significance (p « ,055) was found. It appears, that de- 
crement of attention over, time is greater for live than for color ot 
blacVand-white presentation- Overall, it appears that for longer periods 
of_ viewing, videotape resultfe in better retention of trial-related intor- 

matioD. ^ 

This difference' perhaps feupports the Attention hypothesis discussed 
above. Videotape presentation^ may. hold juror attention bettdr over long 
periods than do live trials. Further' explanation for the interaction 
effect may be founds in ^ the replication of Juror Informatiop Retention I 
reported earlier in thi$ section. Where detention of informati-on from 
black-and-white videotape* was signif icantly greater than retention of a 
color presentation. I^:* Mackand-^white is the most ef f ectl ^e mode ^f pre- 
aeiitation, we wbuld expect "retention scores to be skewed in favor of black- 
and-white over time. 'Table XIV ^.(Appendix B) 'shows* that generally this Is 
the case.. In a secon.^at/* d.iia Cw-L!:ri.^, wiiC-^c bla:.k *anU-wLite aiid color 
responses were collapsed ir *.o^". -^injile "videoV category, no significant in- 
teraction effect was" found betweefi mode>of presentation (live or video) and 
time.' This lend?#.credence to the suggestibn that biack-and-white^ holds 
Juror attention better^ po.ssibly belfause it. requires more etfort to view 
and results in higher perceptual stimulaficn. The emotional arrousal study 
reported in this section also tends' to support ^his* refesoning^ 



One alternative explanationWmay also be suggested. To, the extent that video- 
tape is a novel tool in the courtroom, viewers may pay' more attention to video- 
tape^preaentations. Determining wheit^er or not this is the case requires further 
investigation. 

Question 2 : There Is no evidence that medium of presentation had, a signifi- 
cant effect^ on jurors' perceptions of credibility of trial participants. Credi- 
bility scqyres are summarized in Table XV (Appendix B)i ; Analyses of tth^se data 
show no si^ificant difference in attributions of authoritatiVeness or character 
for the witness and for both attorneys. For all si^ analyses F tests are non- 
significant? This finding prqvides additional support for earlier studies which 
found no differences iiv authoritativeness oi ch^tacter attributions across mode of 
presentation. ^ - ^ ^ 

A second interesting finding emerged from the analysis of jurors' character ^ 
and authoritativeness evaluations- Authoritativeness and credibility scores 
for the witness andjir. Stein, attorney for the proponents, • were highly cor- 
related, whil^ the same scores for the witpess and ly^. JVhlte showed very low 
•correlations. These correlations are summarized in Table XVI^Appendix 9). 
The differences in correlations of authoritativeness. scores approaches signifi- 
cance. The differences in correlations of character scores are significant (p<.001) 

These results indicate that juror judgments' of the witness- and Mr. Stein, 
the attorney who called him, are closely rellited. On the other hand, jurol: at- 
tributions concerning the witness and llr. White, the cpss^examining^ attorney , 
were unrelated, ^able XV (Api^endix B) ^indicates that the actual scores ot the 
three trial par1;icipants were very clolse. For example, for the live condition 
the witness, llr^ Stein,' and Mr. llhite received character scores of 68.9, 69.9, 
69.6, respectively, which is a non-significant -difference.' ^We can conclude, 
then, that although^the actual scores of the three participants are .ajjnost the 
sam^; the pattern of credibility response was different in the cas'^, of the wit- 
ness and Mr. Stein from that of the response td Mr. Jfeite- 

This difference suggests that jurors te'nd to evjaliiate a witness and the 
attorney who* called him as a single uniti That is^ whatever attributions of ' 
character and authoritativeness jurors make for the witness are reflected in ^ 
their judgments of the attorney who calls him and vice v^rsa. These findings 
iBust, however', be .regarded with somfe caution.^ The witness portrayed in the 
reenactment scrupulously avoided any actions^which might lead to attribution of 
extreme characteristi^cs, sucl]; as extreme wealth of very low social status or in- 
telligence. It is not at air certain thatf^majpr differences in the attomfey and 
witness would be reflected in-jutor evaluations./ 



Bff^ts'of Physiological Arousal on Informatlgn Retention (Stimulus III) 

The use of 'videotape in le^al proceedings is increasing. As members of 
the* legal coamunicty consider procedaral changes which would liberalize restric- 
tions ^on the use of videotape" in courtrooms and as more courts consider acquir- 
ing videotape capabilities, an important question becomes: should th^ courts 
' Invest in color equipment or are black-and-white tapes just as effective? Use 
of monochromatic instead of color equipment by the courts would be more econom- 
ical. Black-and-white equipment is also nuch less complex than color, ^and the 
ttS'e of color equipment requires better trctlned technicians and increases the 
possibility of technical problems. Still, jurotfs have always experienced the 
live trial as a color phenoaeuon, anc xf au/ credence^ can be given to McLuhan^s 
(1964) statement that ' irhe m^idium is the message,*' the'ettects of changing 
trials, from color to mpnochro"iatic avents should be carefully^ examined. In the 
. past, when development of new fili and' television technology" of fered the public 

a choice between monochrouatic and caior viewing, ^ny viewers opted for the 
' color ^experience, even at an increased cest. Researchers project that color 
sets will be in over 90* percent of the homes in this country by the 1980s 
(lCatzman,M^971) Thi^s preference for color media implies that seeing a'cblor 
^ opposed to a monochromatic presentation fosters a different experience, even 
if the difference is simplj, greater enjoyment for the color viewer. 

Eiirly research on the effects of color versus nonoajiromatlc presentation^ 
has yielded mixed results. Previoiis research on the us^ of lns>ructionrfl films 
and instructional television (Vandermeer, 1954: Kanner & Ros^eng^ein, 1960a, 
1966b) revealed no isignificant differences- between the amount of information 
retained by students vho viewed a color stimulus and those who viewed a black- 
and-white stimulus. , Hqw^y^r, results from studies by Burke Marketing Research 
• (1960) and Schaps and Guest (1968) Jound that color apparently IncreaaTed the 
recall of information contained in the commercials^. These studies use4 ^jtf-r ' 
sy ferent types of questionnaires to gather dAta. The studies finding no dlf- 
• ferences between information retention ^ot colot and black-and-whlne presen- 
t tations used multiple choice questions which tested for retention of informa- 
tlon central to an understanding of the subjects th^t viewers were belxig taught 
The, studies finding significant differences between" the amoimt of information 
retained by the two groups of viewers had ^participants write "as much as you 
can remember about 'each coimnetclal. . ^anything you can remembet, no matter how 
irrelevant it may seem,, should be fully described*^ 



KAtzman (1971>' and* Katzoan and Nyenhuls (1971X attempted to recotvclle these 
conflicting findings- by distinguishing between retention of central and" perl- ^ 
Rheral Infonoation. Using a television pro.gram as the stimulus. Katzraan defined 
central infonaatlon as ''prograja content that is relevant to the, basic infer- 
.ation. message, plot or theiie" CMtzmaily. 1971, p.7). Both studies found that 
viewers of color presentations had better recall of per;tpherai information than 
viewers of black-and-white presentatloni^atzman (1971) concludes that coloA 
does not improve the learning of visual material central to a presentation. ^ 
The evl-dence, however , ydicate^S-that^in entertainment media the presence of 
CQlor may alter the balance of pentral; and peripheral material recalled. If the 
c^en-ended questions of Schaps and Guest , (1968) encompass both peripfceral and 
central information while the i>arrow*er multiple choice items of Vandermeer (1954) 
andLKanner,and Rosenstein (1960a; 1960b) test mainly central information, 
^Katzman's Tesults may reconcile the differences in information retention re-^ 

ported in these studies. • ' 

. In general, then, previous research has suggfested that viewers respond 
differently to monochromatic and color presentations. These differences appear 
to be most pronounced with respect to^mirior or peripheral dimensions of the . 
tjresentatlon. Just liow these differences may be manifest in a courtroom sit- • 
uation remains an open question. Not only may ttie two formats produce varia- 
tions.in Juror's retention of testimony, they may also influence jurprs' mo- 
ttonal responses to testimony. , For example, a color presentation provides a y 
__^eat richness of color cues, and in turn, may load jurors to respond differ- 
ently to the warmness, sincerity^, or emotionality of witnesses. 

The emotional responses of jurors to testimony could be related to their 
information processing and verdicts in several ways. In a personal' injury case 
In whKrt/'aVwitness^'described the pain and anguish experienced, jurors would 
probably feel sympathy for the victim. If they I'ater found for t^te plaintiff, 
this sympathy could result-in greater moneta'fy award. ' If an attorney- was part- 
icularly vicious during cross examination,, a juroV *might J)ecome angry. This 
anger could also affect- the verdict. 1^ ' 

> The easiest way to assess the emotional responses of jurors- to. testimony 
would be simply to ask them what their responses were. However, demand char- 
acteristics present in courtrpom' situation probably mitigate against this 
kind of 8elf-repo;:t measure providing a valid assessment o/ differences in 
emotional responses: For example, in personal drijnrx cashes jurors are ex- 
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pXicitJytpld that eheir -^sympathies *fot\an acc,id«at^^ctim should not affect 
their decisions about thecase. TheyiJould, therfefore, probably ^e reluctant 
tp truthfully raport thSwhey had felt, sympathetic^- Jurors come into the 
courtro<» witji many such perceptions abput how jurors are supposed to behave 
and respond. Self-report answers are(i|if luented by these predispositions, 
and since thf predispositions ar^ relatively constant,^ regardless of whether^ 
jurors are exposed to a color or monochromatic presentation,^ it is unlikely 
that any differences in the emotional respcfises of jurors coild^ detected 
by self-r^poyt. An alternative method of assessing emotional response is ^ 

needed. ' * ^ , - ^ 

kt least one theory of emotion suggests that for individuals to experience 

« 

emotion two component a? must be present (Schachter, 196A) . The first isphyst- 
\logical arousal. This arousal Is Identical regardless of whether the specific 
eK)tlon experienced is anger, fear, sympathy,' or whatever. VJhat differentiates 
these emotional states phenoaenologlcally Is -a cognitive or labeling component. , 
Individuals observe the characteristics of a situation and dlf ferep-tlally label 
their arousal according to how they think they should be responding emotionally 
based on these observable cues. According to this conceptualization, physiS- 
logltal arousal provtrles an. indicant of the magnitude -of an emotion an indi" 
-viduall Is experiencing. 

Schachter and Singer (1962) conducted an experiment designed to support 
.i:hl8 conceptualization. Subjects 'were ^jected With either the drug epineph- 
rine, or a placeb'o. Epinephrine is- a synthetl*^ adrenaline and causes symptoms 
of -physiological arousal, such as sweaty palms and heart rate increase*. Those 
who received the placebo did not have similar symptoms. A" t-hird of the subject's 
who received epinephrine were truthfully told that tht drug wa^ causing the 
arousal, a third were .t old-hat the drug resulted in symptoms unrelated to 
arousal, and a third were told nothiqg. The subjects who received the placebo 
njere alsp told nothing about the drug*s symptoms. 

The subjects were then put in a waiting room with another individual whom 
they were told was also a subject who had been injected with the sane drug. 
Thi9 other individuat^a^tually was\fi confederate woirking for the experimenters. 
The confederate had been instructed to engage in one of two sets of behaviors. 
For half the subjects, the confederate^ behdved as if he were angry, whl^ the 
other half observed. him engaging in euphoric behaviors. Immediately Rafter the 
confederate finished, his routine, the subject was asked to Indicate his or her 
own present eaotlons. ** . 



Thoac subjects who had received both the epinephrine ^d information about 

its effect generally indicated that' they had not experienced much emotion of 

-any kind, regardless of whether they observed the euphoric or angry confederate. 

They felt physiologically aroused but they had a ready explanation for this 

feeling: the^drug. The response of those 8ubjects\who were misinformed or- 

not Informed about epinephrine's affects was quite different. Those who ob- 

served the angry confederate indicated they had felt angry. They iad ebserv^d 

an individuel| who© they thought ^jas ha^;;ing-a^v experience similar to their own> 

behave angrily. Xhey then "tended to label their oira arousal, for which they^^-^ 

had no other ready exJ)lanation as anger. Analogously, those subjects in the 

♦ 

; uninformed or nils in farmed conditions who observed a euphoric confederate tended 
to report that they felt b^py. ^tost important for the present study, the 
placebo subjects generally^ indicated that they had e:q)erienced less emotion 
than the drugged *subj.ect3.> 'Even thoui^h t\iey had been given the same Information 
i|nd experiences as the epinephrine-un informed subjects, they did not^Jxp^rience 
emotional responses as intense as the subjects who had received the drug.' This 
stu4y and Ofher research by Schact^er and his as^epiates (Schachter & li?heeler, 
1962; Singer, 1963) -provide good evidence for the two component theory of emo- 
tionn ^ They demonstrate the importance of arousal in the experience of eiaotion* 
and suggest that arousal can be used as a direct measure •of the magnitude of*, 
emotion. ^ y/^, . . ( . 

The* physiological arousal of jurors may be related/ to their information 
processing and verdict in othfer- important ways. Jurors who are aroused also 
would tend to be alert. Johnson (1959) found the physiological arousal of # 
' electronic equi^ent operators to be good measures of their alertness arid 
overall efficiency, Farmers, and 'Chamberk (1925) and Stanley ^^(? Schlosberg 
(1953) founc^that arousal decreased ov^r as tihelr subj^^cts became fatigued. 

Self-report measures in whi<i|i jurors a« asKfed how interested they were In^ 

'test^Kmy or how closely they attended>v^o t^al proceedings would suffer from 
the same kind of'deman4 characteristics dd self- reports of emotional response. 
Jurors would prpbabl/be' V^luctant td> report truthfully that they had not paid 
atlentiop to some aspect ^ a trlal^^since inattentiveness is not appropriate 

.behavior. A direct physiological measure would avoid this -problem. 

A third way that arousal could be related to information processing - is 

' with r;^pect to information li^etentlon. Behnke (1966) found that information _ 
that resulted In physiological arousal in subjects was better retained than 
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^llfonatlon which resulted in lesd aroiisal. One possible ^explanation for this 
relatignship is that liighly int^-rest^inj inat«ial It more likely to be ^^ainec 
than less interesting material. Informacion which Is of interest is also* ?ipce 
likely to result in higher physiological arousal. 

The pr^esent study, then, Jas designed to test for possible differences 
l>etween color and monochromatic television formats on the physiological-carousal, 
of viewers. One possibility is thac 'Che foxrmat may affect arousal level 
re^rdless of the interest value or emotionality oj[ the testimony. _ However, 
a more reasonable hypothesis is that only in rejsponse^to testim'^^jny which Itself 
results in rel;^^vely high arousal will dlffyrencei resulting from different 
formats be manifesc-. In other waids, juroi.3 rai^ht rtspund at uhe £:aae level 
t6* relatively dull testin^ony rega-^diess ''^ , che format and respond dif.feren- 
tia^ly if the testimony were interesting or emoticnal. To test for this pos- 
sibility, two l^^arate stimuli vjere preparea. Each haa the same, witnesses 
presenting the sane testimony, bit in cne condition the testimony was presented 
In a very straightforward, raatter-cf-fact , non-emotional way* In the second 
condition, the testimony was presented iya highly emotional manner. ^ 
No direct iona^hypotheses are offeTed for the relationship between the 
format of the 4)resentation end physiological arousal of viewers.- Intuitively 
it might seem that since color offers the potencial for greater richness and 
variety of color cues, arousal would be higher during a color presentation. 
However, the work of many portrait photographers and film makers attests to ' 
' the potential by high impact 6£-black-and-white materials tiompared Mth their 
color counterparts. Since previous research offers no clear-cut basis for a 
directional prediction, none were olEfered. *^ 

Hethod * ^ 

Npverview ; Two color videotapes, each with two witnesses^giving testimony' 

in a personal injury case^ were prepared. The wotids which the llctor^witnesses 

used were identical in both conditions buL-^n one condition the testimony was 

given in a very straightforward and non-emotional way. In the other condition, 

the testimony was presen^d emdtionally. ^'One witness became angry ^d the other 

became sad. These tapes were shown individual J.y to ]^ Ss in a soundproof room. 

'Xhe Ss were randomly assigned to one of four conditions. They saw the tapes in 

either coldr or bljjjicl^nd-white, and heard either the"* emotioitel or non-emotional 

version o§ the testimonV. Their physiological arousal was directly measured as 

they watched the testimony. They* aJ-so filled out a questionna^^re designed to 
0 * ^ f 



n^asure their degree of information retention, perceptioi;is of witness credi- * 
biltty, and their ^^isesstient the enct 'cg th.^y were experiencing while' 
watching the tape, 4 • ^ 

Measurement : The most connnoiy measure of physiological arousal rin psycho- 
physiological research is the Gal\4nic Skin Response (GSR), As individuals 
become aroused, small amounts of sweat are secrete* 4n the skin which increases 
Its electrical conductivity!. It is generally thought/by psychophysiologfsts to 
be the most sensitive and accurate measure of arousal. In GSR measurement, two 
small electrodes ars attached to the lower' pclni of 4:he S's hand and the responses 
are then electronically aiaplified ailC recorded on a polygraph. The specific 
machine used in this study \>as e two chc.anex Beckmaa tryp^ R S dynograph. The 
paper speed was set at one millimeter per tecodd. JThe amplifying settings 'are 
adjusted to the re^pons^ levels of individual S^s and c^n be adjusted at any 
time -during measurement if the re&ponse level chaoses dramatically* The setti-* 
during this study was usually 1-C xricroinho per centimeter,, which is a standa/d 
GRS measuring unit. For Ss who display low GSR, the machine x^as usually ad- 
^ justed to jj.05 micrbfiiho per centimetet. A very respwisive S would 'have the 
machine adjusted at about 2.0 micromhos per centimeter. The operator wrof 
the adjustment on the record next to the response and the data coder then tdpk 
differences in the machine sensitivity settings into accoui^t in transferrin^ 
the raw records into numbers. ^ 

* , The questionnaire the Ss filled out iimediately after seeing the stii 
tape measured five categories of variables.^ Semantic differential type scales 
were ^ised to measure the credibility of tjid two witnesses . *if ormation jr^trcn- 
tion was measured with 20 multiple choice and fill^irl the blank type qu^ 
SWntic differentials were also usedi fo^the S^s to report "how (th^ 
feeling" emotionally at part^lar points in the testimony, Ss alsoyere asked 
to indicate the amount of award^'tK^ would give the plaintiff -if s?e won the 
case.' Several kinds of demographic information were also collected on thi 




lefistions. 
weW-^ 



questionnaire, i 

Subjects : Participants were JIA male and female Michigan residents ^ith 
a mean age of 25.1. They were drawn from two separate populations, Tr^enty-six 
Ss were members of the Holt, Michigan, Lions Club. A five-'dollar^onation was 
made to the Club for each participant. Eighty-eight Ss were studeijts enrolled 
at Michigan State University who were given class credli^ for their participation. 
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- So^^p^ople fail to shjpw a GSR a me3csurable level. Such peiaons cannot 
reapomt. differently to manipulated stimuli and in this case would not provide 
a "good t68t of the differe¥ces between colox and monochromatic formats. Twenty*^ 
Sb fell into this category and they came about equally from the fou^expe'ri* 
nental conditions. GSR data from these'' S^s were disfcardedt- The dis^arded^ data 
were selected by a psychophysio legist consultant who^had no knowledge of the 
"experimental condition from which the data came. Nineteen S^s were discarded 
because of procedural ertors during .ti^g^ experlgoent sucH as eiectrodes^^||)«)mln8 
l^ose. GSR data were thus obtained from 75 S^s. Data from all 114 £s.were * 
used to ^^xamlne their perceptions of credibility, degree of information re^en- • 
tlon, ancb award. 

Stimulus : Ji script was written specif ically^ for this experiment ?^.It^ In- 
cluded the cross examination of tli^ father of the pi)a4ntiff in a personal, injury, 
buit resulting from an automobile accident. The defendant's attorney wads^uite 
sharp in his examination, thus permitting an angry r-esponse from the witness to 
appear natural.^ The next witness was the plaintiff, who underwent direct exam- 
ination' during which she described therfiature and seriousness of^lnjuries she 
ha^ sustained in the accident. Both witnesses were professional actors. They 
memorised their lines and i^e^ the same words during both tapingi|. The tapes ^ 
^oonslsted of close-up shots of the witnesses* only . The emotioiml version of 
^he testimony was about 17 minutes long, while the un^tional ver^on was abiout 
16 minutes long. This lehgth discrepancy between the two versions of the tape 
Mcessltated analyzing theijt separate instead of includlmg all four conditions 
In a two by two dlialysia of variance with repeated! measures. 

Procedures # ^ 

^ Each S signed up for a specific half-hour time period. Ss were told^be* 
forehand only that they would be participating In research using a 6SR:Pachlne 
and that the researchers were examining the way people responded to trial 
~testlBony. 

Upon arrival Ss were met by the experimenter who explained they wtmld be 
watching a short videotape of actual testimony which occurred in a civil trial 
In Detroit thf past year.' At this point the ^s were «iven the opportunity to 
wlUHdrawfJ^^-^P^tiicipation and still receive the prwnised compensation. They 
wite also told that they could terminate their participation at anyjpoint during 
the procedure. None exercised this option at any point. 
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The same experimenter greeted and briefed each S^. The GSR measure 
so sensitive that variables such. as different experimenters providing in-^ 
structions to al^ have been shovm to produce significant differences in £s' . 
response* (Fisher & K^tses, 1974). 

The electrodes were attached to the by the experimenter. The Ss then 
sat alone for 10 minutes to become used to the electrodes and allow their w 
sponse levels to stabilize. They were then taken into a soundproof room 
which contained a color television, a^chair, and the electrode plugs. .The 
^SR machine, videotape recorder, and other materials were in a room next 
HP soundproof room. The television set was aboutLsix feet away from 
each S^. The Ss were told to make th^elves as comfortable as possible 
but to avoid: any ^udderj^ movements that might tear off the electrodes. 
They were also told not to adjust the sound or p'icture on the set. The 
-last thing each S^ was told before the experimenter l^ft the soundproof 
room was to pay careful attention to the tape. 

The\experimenter then went into the room with the equipment and the 
GSR operator. The operator had already flipped a card on .which the exper- 
imental condition the S was to be in was indicated. The condition was 
randomly assigned to the cards. The GSR machine operator would then run 
the tape rta the appropriate position ^o that the ^ could see either the 
embtiopAl->f>r non-emotional versidn of the testimony. He also took care to 
^-v.,^y the tape in the appropriate color or, black^nd-white format'. The 
'"I e^ehmenter was thus blind to the condition the S^ was in until he entered 
the room with the equipment. This procedure eliminated* the possibility of 
' the experimenter somehow" di|fetentially treating the £s ba|ed on their ex- 
perimental condition. The experimenter thgn looked at the card which had 
been flipped, checked to see that the GSR machine operator had prepared " 
the right version of the tape to play,^^nd gave the operat;pr the OK to 
start the GSR machine. -After the S*s responses had become stable, which 
usually required several minutes, the tape was started. 

The GSR machine operator made a note on the GSR recording of the sub- 
ject number and condition, above which he made a note of the subject num- 
ber only^. He also monitored the machine continuously while the tape was 
running and made any necessary sensitivity adjustments. 

After the "tape was finished, vthe expei:lmenter went back into the 
sound-proof room, removed the^ electrodes from the S's hand, and took the S 
to a third room to complete the questionnaire, which topk between 15 and 20 



minutes to finish • 

After the fijeatiorqgiire had been comy lvted the Ss were thanked for 
their participation and icLl^wed to leaved They were not debriefed at this 
point because of the posfibility that they would reveal to oth^r Ss who ^ 
bad not participated that the tape was not an excerpt from a real trial. 
This decision was justified because of the minor deception involved, Ss 
were later deiiriefed-in t^eir classes about all asp^jcts of the study^ 
Any questions they had w^'re answered, ^ 
J Data CodiiTg ; Coder^ were trained by the psychophysiologist consultants^ 
The condition was temoved frora\he GSR data sheet sa that only the sublet 
number re ji^ined, fTLus cpdejG were "blind the condition, eliinina^zina any 
possibility bl^s' on tkeir part. 

The GSR data sheets' for each version of the videotape, the 16 minute 
!op^^^Dtional version arid the 17 minute emotional version, vere broken/ 
down- infip 30 second tim^ segments, yielding 32 segments for the nonremo- 
tionfil^rsion and 34 segments for the emotional version. For each time 
segment three pieces of data were code*jr the start level: the level of 
arousal .of the £ at the start of the segment; (2), the peak: the highest 
level of arousarl for the Subject during that segment, and (3), the number* 
of responses, the nuuier of' times th^a;:!^^^?^ sharp rise in the arousal 
level of the 3 during that segment. Coders also recorded the highest 
and- lowest arousal leyel for each acrts^ the whole videotape. 

In order ^ assess the relationship between self-report of Amotion and 
arousal level, six piecefe of emotional testimony were indentified. Coders 

idlcated the' location of the^se pieces of testimony on the GSR iheet for 
eacft-^. Arousal level for this bit of testimony was computed by taking 
th<r^f ference between the S's arousal tevel 10 seconds prior to the tes- 
timony add 10 sedonds after the t&timony. These arousal levels were later 
compared jo a £.'3 self-report of hisilevel of eijiotion during the piece of 



te6timony« 

Allr together these coding procedures yielded a minimum of 104 GSR 

f 

measures for each S, - ^ / 

Resultrf and Discussion I 

Itenipulation check ; Two semantic differential 8pal^s\we« includdd. 
with the credibility scales to assess tjie success of the emotionality man- 
ipulatlon. The relevant scale for the male witness was angry/calm; for. the 
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female witness, happy/sad. Table XVII (Appen'dlx B) reports the means, 
£ values, and pr'obabiljty levels for these scales. An examination of, tMs 
table reveals thjat the evidence for a successful manipulation of^emotion- 
allty is weak at best. Only one of th'e four t telts*was significant and 
tfone fSlxhe other three approached significance. * Since the evidence for . 
the success^ of the manipulation of emotionality is so weak, it is perhai?*. 
best to conceptualize one version of the tape as a replication ^^f the other 
as opposed' to a distinctly different experimental situation. Th|e reader • 
should alertfed to the apparently minor differences between the two 

- versions. - ^ i 

* Physiological Arousal : ^ Table :<VIII (Appendix B) provides j the mean 
• aroxisal levels for each condition summing across all time frame*. Both - 
. the mean start level and mean peak level are displayed. An examination of 
Table Xvdl (Appendix B) reveals « consistent pattern of higher arousal 
in the black-and-white cofiditions than in color conditions. Since Ss were 
randomly assigned to conditions, we can ^assume that within the ^^ts of 
probability, the mean 'initial arousal levels of the groups will be equal. 
Unfoi-tunately, this, was not the case.' The GSR measures started before the 
stimuU t#pes, thus providing a pre-stimulus measure of arousal. Prior to 
the start of the tapes,. Ss in bjjth the emotional and no"n-emotional black- 
and-white conditions displayed higher arousal levels than did t^hos^ In the * 
color conditions. -Table XIX, (Appendix B) displays the mean arousal levels 
r for each condition 30 seconds prior to/the start of the stimulus tapes..* - - 
■'. While none of these initial differences are statistically significant,^ 
it is nevertheless clear that at least some of the differences between 
the arousal of those who Saw the tapes In' color and those <;ho saw them in , - 
•,*blackr|p:»d-whij:e are due to these initial differences. ^ 

t to control for ^hese initial dif fe.rences,^ an analysis of covariance 
With repeated measures was calculated 'using each S's 'arousal -level, thirty ' 
/^secoiida prior to the' start of the- stimuli tapes fis the c<<variatfe. Table XX, 
(Appendix B) displays the results 6t Ms airalyeis using botlj*:he frame 
atart and peak arousal levels as dependent varlf^lea. For thT noH^emotionaa 
^ .version of the' tap%, when th| peak arousal level .^roo. within each time,, , 
' frame was used as the dependent variable, those irf^i^fi^ black-and-white con- 
dition displayed significantly more arousal than' did^ those who saw the tape 
ifa color. When the start levels were used as tbef dependent variable, this. 
. difference approached but failed to reach signif tcarice- For the emotional - 
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veAioo of the tape, the tirend of^the data also indicates that those $^s, 
.who saw the black-and-White tape were moire aroused than those who saw it 
,in co^or. a<j^ever, these 4ifferences were n9t significant for either 
depenaentt variable.^ Iflien the niimber of specific -responseis^ithin each ^ ^ 
timeiN.frame wa& u^id ai the ^epetiident variable, no %|nsl*tAnt trends 
acrpss time ftames w^e found. - . ' ^ 

• "'ibe rational? for Eluding both a non-eytional and emotional version^ 
of the testimoiiy was that only under conditions when the testimony itsej^f 
resulted in relatively high arousil might Additional aroufllal differences 
re%jilting from Che £^nnat become manifest. In light of this rationale it 
it somewhat surprisina that the effect o^Bfe fdrmat was most pronounced 
in the non-ei^ptional condition. X)ne possible explanation f pr this result ^ 
may be that the emotionality of the testimony in the emotional version 
^overwhelmed the field. " That i^, the emotionality of the testimony may 
have been ^ mor^ t)m^erful variable in .affecting arousal levels, than the 
format, of presentation. Any effect that format may have had in the emo- 
tional conditi<yi*'may Have been masked by the presence of thi? more power- 
ful Variable. In any event, the finding in the non-emotional condition 
that^black-anVwhite ^efeulted In greater arousal than color is supported 
by the fact that the trend of the data in the emotional condition was in 
the- saii^ direction. ' , . ^ 

' Post^hoc fexplan5tioT\s \ A ^umber of post hoc exp^^tions could.' ac- 
count for this flndine. It could be that the color ItseJlf in the color 
. format distracted Ss from paying attention t^ the arousing content of the 
testihoqy. For example, 'the'flichiganatat^lag, whith i^ bright blue, 
was visible over the shoulder of wirfJesses . Xt and perhaps other pe^ 
i^lierai objects Oay have been more r.^J*41y visible in the colof^onditions^ 
and could have been more distracting tlian in- the* black-^and-white conditions 
No differences werl found* on the information retention measures (see 
,b'elow)^' between the coloV and mouochromatic f ormats. and this vould* seem to 
*argue agairfst the distraction explanation. However, the information re- 
• tcntCibn' measures were probably less sensitive in detecting differences 
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than the GSR. fcasure. * ^ * 

ither possible, explanation 'ife that black-^nd-whlte television's 
a novelty for many People.. - The majority of American televisfon programming 
is in colorr-and the majority of homes, in, Ametica haye at least otle colot*- 
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television. ^ |s may iRive been more Aroused in the black-and-white condi- 
tions simply because it was unique for many of theA to be exposed to ma- 
terials on- televi'dion in a monochromatic format. 

^ Another possible* explanation is 'that presentations ;*ich contain 
less information require more involvement by the viewer. The viewers 
asy beartLe more involved since they have to^ll in tjje missing details. 
It has been argued that .radio drama is potentially 'more involving than 
drama on film 0 television for .this reason. The black-and-white pre- 
sentation - obviously 'contains less information than the color presentation*., 
and this <^ld account for the differences in arousal. * • 

A final possibility is that it is uncomfortable to watch black-ahd- 
white television relative to color. Since black-and-wh#e is further 
rakoved from reality, it may be more difficult to relax when watching the 
'fws natural black-and-white forin^. The trends of arousal levels ^over 
the entire 16 or 17 minute versions of the tape tencl to supy)rt this ex- 
planation: Prior research' indicates that GSR readings show a drop over 
time. If the-Ss in the present experiment had been allowed to sit by 
themselves with no Stimulation for IT^minutes, tjieir response levels, 
would haye slowly declined. In the non-emotional color condition this 
indeed happened: responses feU a mean of .6609 micromhos in the 16 min- 
.utes' between the -^be ginning and end of "the tape.' Their natural tendency to 
relax was not fully offset by the stimulus tapes? In the color emotional 
.^onditioriwers' responses fell just slightly: -.0867' micromhos. Appar- 
ently, th^Riotionality of the testimony negated much of their tendency to 
relax. In both the^lack-and-white conditions, however, the GSR's went up 
ov^r time .2490 in th^ non-emotional version and .5000 in the emotional. If 
^dlfferenpes resulted from a novelty effect rather tUan a^iscomfort effect, 
the difference l^weea .black-and-white and colour should go down over time 
as. the novelty wore off. Clearly the opposite happened. 

Procedural Explanations : Sevejgl rivaj^ hypotheses nee^ to be c\nsi-« 
dered as possible explanaeions for^e result that Ss who saw the tapes in 
'^llapk-and-white- non-emotional^ c6nditipn displayed more arousal than their 
, counterparts" whb saw the tap^ in color. . .During the sessibns" in which Ss 
were debriefed, it was discovered that ^ome S's indicated that it was the 
, high quality of the tapes which led , to thgir suspicion. It is possible ' , 
that those who questioned whether tTr tape Was real ^ere less aroused 
for this reason. If the .cjilor ptesentation provided an adiitional cue 



that th« tape was not realj. this differential bellevabillty could be medi- 
'ating the relationship between 'format or presentation ^d arousal. The 
'experimenter had been Instructed to try to d(*terTnia/' the extent to which 
each.S believed that the testimony^ they had sefih. occujred fa- an actual 
trial'. This was. accompllsiied by asking several openrended questions after 
the subject had filled out the questionnaire. The experimenter then as- 
signed a number between one and five to each S which constituted his es- 
timate of the extent to which the S believed that the tape In color had 
a mean rating of 3.13, while those who saw It in black-and-white had a . 
mean of 3.21. This difference was not significant. This measure does 
provide some- evidence that the differential b^lievabillty of the co^br . 

and black-and-white stimui. napes does not account for the differences _ 
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in arousal level. • ' „ , 

A second alternative hypothesis is more troublesome. _^ In addition 
to having ereater initial arcusal,' Ss in the black-and-white conditions^ 
may have had "^a greater propensity to become aroused. It may have been 
* this propensity which had already resulted in their initial higher arou- 
sal being greater than that displayed Ss in the color conditions. This 
possibility mitigates against. a strong statement that monochromatic ipre- 
' sentations result 1^ higher arousal than color presentations. The^con^^ 
elusion at this point must be tentative. . - 

Other measure's : Correlations were calculate(? between self.-reports 
•of emotions at particular points/ in the testimony and arousal l^els at 

thqse-same points. None of these correlatioits indicated a systematic 
' ^latiooship supporting the earlier speculation about the invalidity of 

self-reports of 'emotions in thi^ situation. " 
.. ' There was a consistent pattern of mildly, (about .10 to .^20), pos- 
itive correlations 'between arousal and in^[^ation re^tioii. These 
correlaaibna were, for the most-pfrt, not significant. However, the 
•consistency of the pattern sugcesLs tha^ chance is not rerpdnsible for 
these positive correlations. This relationship >;as strongest for those 
«ho saw the pre8entat^^^^ in blaclc-and-white . 

'\ The format of the presentation did not affect viewer perceptions of 
' witness credibility. The same was true of monetary award ^and. information 
retention. Particular care should be taken in interpreting this :Aa8t 
finding. Information retention is extremely difficult to measure .^^ In . 



thi^ situation, .every S was explicity to4^ to pay close attention to 
the tape; which was, at most, 17 minutes long* Oal^a limited ^ount of 
infqrmatfon cduld be presented in • t his time and it may be that the mea- 
^rea of re^tention were too crude to pick up subtle differences. This 
is one reason a physiological measure was used in. the study. The format 
of presentation might make a measurable difference in a^longer presenta- 
tion with detailed retention measures. • ' . - 

^% All analyses were doae separately for tbe Lions Club and student ^ 
samples. The Lions C^^t^Jkrple^was too small to allow firm conclusions. . . 

However, \n the emot^al version ,pf the testimony, the black-and-white 
format was cdusistently found to result iji ^higher, arousal levels ttim 

the color format. I^o difference between the two formats were found for < 

) • 

the non-emotional version of the testimony. . 

Effects ot Physiological Arousal on Informatfcn Retention: J teipiication (Stimuluy IID 

ExpfeYiment II was condact^d for two reasons: to directly. re- 

plicate Experiment I and hopefully atlc^W firmer cohclusions about the rer 
lationship between format and arousal and (2) to provide data bearing on .-^ . 

the post hoc explanations suggested fot the results of Experiment^. 

An effort was made to make Experiment lit as ' similar to Experiisent I 
a9 possible* There were, ^rdwever, thte6 major changes. First, Sar ^et^ ^ 
exposed to the emotional version of the testimony orily. Second, At£- ^ . , 
audio only condition was added. Th±^ was done in an effort to provj-de 
evidence relevant to the explanation for the results of Ejcperiment I 9' 
which suggested that Ss had to becopS^more involved" in the |^ackpaiW- ^ 
white condition to fill in the missing details. If Ss become more in-- 
volved atid consequently more aroused when les3 irif orma.ti<m ia presented, 
they should display even more arousal when no visual iivfprm^tlon is pre- 
sented than when the tape is viewed' fn either color or black-and-white. 
This modification created a three group one-way anflysit^ of var^^ce de-* 
sign. .4 Finally, /items were added to the quest ioi^aise which Sa filled 
out a^f ter being exposed to the .stimulus tape w^iip^ attempted *to measure 
variables relevant to the other post hoc explanations; , ^ ^ ^ 

' ' • , ' ■ ? . • 

Method ' . * 

Subjects^ Ss were 78 male and female students' enrolled ^n introduc- 
tory coBmunication courses at Michigan State Unive^^ity. They received 



class credit for participation,. Eighteen Ss were dropped from the analy- 
,sis because of procedural errors of because they did not provide a GSR 
of measurable level. ' ^ 

Measurement ! TTiysiologigal arousal was again measured as the GSR 
of Ss.. The written questionnaire th^ Ss filled qut after viewing the 
tape was similar to that used, in Experiment I. ^The self-report measures' 
of emotional responses and coraprehension measures were dropped from this 
questionnaire. To provide data bearing, on the novelty explanation, 
' indicated on a seven-ftoint scale whether rhey us_ually watched color or 
black-and-white televisipa, and also how many hours of television they 
watched in an average weeV . If the novelty of a black-§nd-whfte format 
were resulting in greater -iroirsal in tjiese conditions, thos S^s who typi- 
cally watched col^ television ahould display greater arousal in the^ 
'black-and-white condition^» than S^s who usually watch black-and-white 
television (and vice vers\). Further, if this effect were* strong enough 
to account for the results of Experiment I, S^'s In geiieral should indi- 
cate that they watch more color television than black-and-white tele- 
visiorf, this questionnaire also had a seven-point scale item designed 
to measure ^s Relative enjoyment^of the presentation, across formats. 

'^An e,f*or^ was^ made to determine if Ss were distracted from paying 
att^tion to the content of the testimony by "other aspects of the tai^e, 
""Distraction was assessed in two u^ys. Ss were explicitly asked to in- 
• dicate on a .seven-point scale how distracted thfey were by peripheral 
objects' visible on the tape. They were also .to Ust as many, objects 5s 
^ey fould which were Visible other than' the witnesses and to list in as 
much detail' as possible what'both witnesse^s were weai:ing. Those Ss who \, 
' could list more items might have been more ^distracted by them and they 
should display less ar.ousal. than S^s who. could recall less. 

Proced ures ; The procedures used in Qkperiment II were as nearly 

f ' , . ^ * 

identical t© those us^d in Experiment \ possibl^^ for those ^s in the/ 

' if ^ ^ ^- J" 

video conditions. S^s ia^the audio only condition received the same in- 

structions as^ S^s in thefvideo conditions until they were seated in the 

sound proof room. After the experimenter determined from the condition 

cards that the S in the foom t/^s in the audio only condition, he informed 

them -of this via intercom. This was done so they would not think some- 

thing Vas wrong with the television^d so that the experimenter would 
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-remain billed tfo the S*8 condition during all tpteractions except the 
^ Intercom announcement. <Af^Cer this announcement were given 'a mini- 
mum of four mirlutes alone in the sound proof room to allow their respon- 
ses to stabilize. 
• The same experime«er (^conducted both experimeAts. . 

\ ' - . \ ^ y , ^ ^ 

Results and Discussion - * ^ , . 

The mean arousal levels displayed by subjects in the three conditions 
30 seconds prior ^ the start'^of the stimulus tape were unequal (Black- 
and-White = 6.40: Color = 7.36' Audio Only =^*6.74). Conseq\iently a re^ 
peated measures analysis cf covariance '/as us£d ^ take tKese differ- 
ences into account. As in Experiment 1, the eyen numbered time frames 

^ only were used in the analysis. Table XXI (Appendix B) displays the 
results of this analysis v/ith both the start level and peak level from 
*^ within each time fjratne used as dependent Variables. An examination of ^ 
this .table makes clear that the format differences" do not exceed what 
could be expected by chance for either dependent variable. There also 
was no significant effect for time nor was there a time-by-format inter- 
action for either dep^derit variable (Start levels - time^ F« 1.10; df ■ 
16/4t; £ < .383; Time-by- format » F = 1.01, df « 32/32,- £ < .464; Peak 
levels - time, F « 1.56:/ df^ = 16/41, £ < 426 Time-by-format, F » 1.32; 
df - 32/82^ £ < .158). ^ ^ ( 

Summing across time frame start levels, the mean drousal level with- 
' in each condition j was ^ black-and-white = 6.62 michromoS:; color ■ 7.31 
.ilLichromDse; audio only = 5 81 michromos^ Subtracting th^ arousal level 
30. seconds before the tape began from each of these conditions indicates 
that subjects^ in the black-and-whit^ condition went up a mean of *24 
miohiromos. Subjects who say the color Tomat went down .05 michroaos, 
while subjects who were exposed to the audio only went down .93 michromos. 
Thus, the direction fdr the absolute m^ignitude. of the rax^ scores for the 

• color vs. black*-and-white comparison is slightly i^p^-^e direction of that 

obtained^ in Experiment 1. indicated, however, these means are eaktly^ 

accounted for by chance and -the reaTults cannot be Interpreted as sup- 

porting Eaq>eriment X. 

The difference between black-and-white and color formats on arousal 

in the first experiment was statistically' significant in the noh-emotional 

condition onlyx* There was a strong trend in the same direction for the 
-» 1 ♦ 
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eaotlonal tape but this trend did' not exceed chance expect-.tlons. , It was 
the emotional version of the tape which was used la Experiment II. There 
U, of course, no way of knowing what the results would have been had the 
non-««otlonal version been used, but this could account for the failure 
to replicate the resUlts of Experiment I.^Thls explanation is less than 
^itisfylng, hcwever, because the trend of data in Experiment II is touch 
weaker than was found in Experiment' I. The jaost appropriate conclusion is 
that it has not been demonstrated that format and arousal are related. 

Other' measures ; No differences across conditions were found for per- 
ceptions of, credibility for either wl^nels. No differences were fwnd fpr 
•subject self- reports -of interest in the testimony or reports of how tense 
they felt as "they watched it. ; 

Since the results <<3f this experiment, are Inconsistent with those 
obtained in Experiment I, interpreting the data bearing on the £o£t hoc 
exl)lanati^'for Exp^iment I is problematic. No support is provided for 
the differential enjoyment -explanation since there were n<5 differences - 
on self-reports of how enjoyable subjects found the testimony. There were 
.also no differences in how distracted subjects felt they were by peripheral 
objects which were visible. ■ ' 

Excluding the audl|o ohly condition, there were no differences between 
the amount of detail which subjects could recall about what the witnesses 
wer? wearing or- the number of peripheral objects which were visible. A 
correlation between arousal and recall of peripheral detail was calculated.. 
This correlation was +.25 (p - .059) indicating the more arousal change 
the more recall. This is the opposite of what would be expected if a dis- 
traction effect explained the results of Experiment I. Thus, there l» no 
suppo/t for, the distraction explanation for the results of Experiment I. . 

There also is no suRp'ort fot the novelty explanation. The overall ^ 
samile Indicated that they watched black-and-white television slightly 
, more often th^n colo^. Also within condition^ there were no correlations 
between arousal and the format of television the subjects usually watched . 

Witness Information Retention (Stimulus V) 

A goal-of the United States legal system is to obtain accurate accountr 
■ of events, deemed salient in determining the guilt or Jfinocence of accused 
• persons, from witnesses. To facilitate the accomplishment of this goal. 



strict sanctions are imposed upon tnose wtib intentionally violate the norm 
of *'Ulling the truth, the whole truth, anfd nothing but t{\g truth* , pro- 
vided that their false swearing does not go undetected. Perjury aside, 
there "are, however, manv reasons why one's account of an event may be an 
innaccurate. one. This study se^ks to address one of these reasons, the 
length of time which accrue s betveen viewing the event and testifying 
concerning the e>>ent. Additionally , advocates of vldeptape technology in 
the cc^rtroom argue that the implementation of videotape to^ record witness 
testimony shortly subsequent to the oyent, while the event^ is Still fresh 
in the vritness^ mind, woulc preserve a more accurate account of the event 
and hence, provide a more objective foundation upon which to adjudge guilt 
or innocence. However, the additional stimulus of the videotape equipment 
may affect witness resporises in a variety of w^s. This s^^idy will also 
seek to ascertain what effects the presence of videotape ' equipment has on 
witness response. - i 

Several lines of prior research exist which suggest that testimony will/ 
change over time. For example, in literature reviewed by Keele (1973) thixe 
iff ample evidence to support the notion that, other things%qual, personsV 
retention of information decreases over time^for each of three memory pro- 
cesses: short-term sensory storage, short-term memory, and Itmg-term 
memory. In the sam^vein^ a plethora of studies have found that witnesses 
are likely to distort and/or fcwrget events as t^me from the occurrence of 
the event increases (Givson, 1929, Peterson & Peterson, 1959, Connad, 1964; 
Posner,. 196A; Hintzman, 1965, 1967). 

A second research t!)eme has condentrated- on how events which 'intervepe 
•between the perckpt^on of an initial event and the subsequent attempt to 
recall the event affect recall. It has been shown that these intervening 
events produce distortion, not only in the recall of events, but also in 
their importance in relation to other events (Gibson, 1929;- Levine & Murphy', 

1943). * ^ . * ^ / - . 

A third piece of evidence entertains the notion that perhaps witnesses 
may be able to retain accurately information over time since, in "the inteifc^m 
betwe'«Ji the perc^eption of the event and the report of the ev-ent, they may 
frave rehearsed their testimony." The available evidence, however, suggests 
that r.ehersal ma^ deter from, sa woll as facilitate, recall of detail . 
^(Bartlett,^ 1932; Attneave, 195<0. Additionally, in reviewing the litira- 
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ture concerning repetition and rehearsal, Keele (1973) cites threlfe. important ' 
pieces of data. Initially, he points out that repetition and rehearsal 
are only useful when the material which is rehearsed is organized. Sfe-, 
condly> he argues that organization is necessary if material is to be 
stor^dVin the long- tern tnenory system. Finally, he states that whan types . 
o^fetention errors are analyzed- errors of overgeneralization occur more 
frequently than errors of pseudodit crimination. Hence, one may reaspnably , 
conclude from this^dcita' tiaai the process of recalling information over time 
involves organizing the material into scne neaninn;ful format; however^, the 
process- of ocg2nizat:.on entails the legacy of information loss. This con- 
clusion is consistent with a similar one made by Shibutani (1966)' when ex- 
plicating the concept of assimila^tion he attached pbe label "assimilation" 
to the observed phenomena 'thereby accounts of« events tend 'to becoB^e more 
coherent with the assAittptions *add iri^ert^sts of the individual giving the 

account' t * 

Two diverge strands of research have produced contradictory results 
concerning the effect of the presence of videotape equi-pment on human be- 
havior. Lange, Baker, and Ball (1969/ argue that media presence has a 
substantial ijifluence upon persons in a .riot situation. They noted, that 
the presence of television cameras was sufficient to spur a fairly docile 
protest group into action. They concli^^e.^y observing that, ... ob- 
viously it was not the same event once the cameras were on' (90). On the 
otheV hand, Maccoby, Jecker, Breitrose, and Pose (1958) found that the x 
' presente of cameras'had little effect upon students in a classro<Jfe setting. 
They state that: ^ 

• . . the students Experienced no difficulty in ignoring the 
cAroera and paying attention to the instructor Students were 
obviously aware of being filmed, and of course suitably iir- ' ^ 
pressed, but were apparently not seriously distracted from / 
instruction. ^ The situation appeared to resemble the per- 
formance of players in te;|.evised athletic contests. When * * 
.play is not in action, players occasionally attend to the 
camera, but when play st:&rts this is rarely Jhe <jase. (14) 

Zajonc (1968), in a review of social facilitation literature, concludes 
that the presence of others facilitates perfojrmance buti inhabits, learning. 

Pe goes on to explain that th^ f^esence of/ others is arousing. ^Further, 
a consequence of heightened arousal is the enhancement of dominant responses. 
What it means to say that a task is, vrell-leamed i^ that the \orrect re- 
sponses have become dominant. ,Hince, presence of o^?iers^&^il^)cates 



per{onanc#« However, during the process ot learning, l.e.,itefore ma- 

J * 

terial is learned ^ incorrect res^ansr-s ar^ douinaot. Therefore, presence 
" of otherd inhibits learning. 

It ttay be speculated that the dynamics of media p^resence are the same 
as the dynamics of presence of other persons. Because of a lack ot expcrl* 
mental cofifrol it is difficult to apply this interpretation to the Lange 
et. al. data, and since it is not clear whether or not the classroom re- 
* senses were wellrleamed it is also*dif f icult t^apply this interpreta- 
tion to the l4tfccoby et. al. data.- However, Zajonc's argument does allow 
one to stipulate (Certain axpectaticnl, namely that the presence of a 
. camera will produce less recall than wilx the absence of a camera. 

I 

Method 

Subjects : The sample for, this study consisted of 103 volunteers from 
the Lansing area. These S^s v/ere primarily drawn from varioli^'P.T.A. or- 
ganizations; however, 10 Ss were non-P,T.A. members. Ss wtre^Jrlijdomly as- 
signed to the Aperimental conditions, and were paid $10 or $15 (dependirtg ^ 
on whether the experimental condition was immediate or delayed) for their 
participation. 

>^ t . ' ^ 

Design ; The variables, cainera-no camera and tine delay, were mani- 
pulated so as to i<^Tm a 2X3 factorial, independent groups design. The 
^ former variable was dichotomous and the latter was trichotomous, including. 
^ an immediate conditiorn, a two week delay condition, and four week delay 
condition. 

Procedures : Upon arrival S^s were seated in a waiting room, a class-* 

room with a^seating capacity of 35, while the stimulus wa. being pr^ared 

for Viewing. Following the preparation of the sttmulus^s wex^ escorted 

into the stimulus room, another%;lassroc^ with a seating capacity of 35, 

and the following instru.-tvons were ^en: 

Today you will be seeing a marital argument. Please 
do not be offended by any language used. It is im- 
portant th^t realism existf and, let's face it, some 
people do talk this way when they are angry. For the 
purpoTO of this study, pretend that you are the (bro- 
' ' ther/slster) of the husband. You just dropped in 

unexpectedly and are able to watch the fight unnoticed. 

After hearing these instructions, .the S^s viewed a'^videotape shown on 
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a BcmochroMtic monitor. As many as 10 Ss and, "to few as one saw the tapd 
at any one time. The content of the* tape involved a marital argument in , 
which a nan corner home at^:00 A.M. "to a waiting wife. An argument deve- 
lops «ijd such topics as money, the baby, and each other's socializing 
provide the volatile ingredients for a moderately violent confrontation. 
Following the presentation of the stimulus further instructions were 

given; • 

This quarrel proves to be the last straw and your 
^9ister- in-law brings charges of assault and bat- 
tel against her husband. You, of course, are an 
"^e witness and will be asked to sive testimony 
when called xipon. 

y Immediate Report: ' 

•Please return to room 102 (the waiting room). Please ■ 
do not talk to anyone about what nni just saw. After 
all, it is you and only you who haVe seen the fight. , 
. This is extremely important research anS we need to 
^ know w]^t. you think.- 

Delay Condition: ^ 
^ (Person <5rganizing the group) will indicate when you 

should return to complete the study where you will Be 
asked to testify. Please do not talk about this to 
anyone who ha6 or will be seeing the tape. After 
all, it is you and only you who have seen the fight. 
This is extremely important research and we need to 
know what you think. 

The £ then waited until called iffto the testimony room, a carpeted 
classrooi^ with a seating capacity of 50. Three raters and » exaadner were 

.present in this room. As tfee ^s entered theywere seated, and a microphone 
was placed around their necks. The examiner then tnformed each £ that 'they 
were (were not) being videotaped, asked 5l>™ulated information retention ^ 

'and demographic questions, and debriefed theS^the camera-no camera vari- 
ola being manipulated by either having the camerti, monltOTT^and VTR present 
In the testimony room or by having them absent trom the testlawny room. 
The S then returned to the waiting room where he . filled out a questionnaire 
and was dismissed. 



Measureaent 

Several variables, were measured In ehe questionnaire. Initially, 
deBographlc Information .was tjbtalned. Secondly, three dependent variables ' 

>re aeasured: infonnation retention, witness knowledge, and nervousness. 
' . • a-. ^ 
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The former measurement consisted of ^22 items, which either, had y^s- 
no answers or required a^ short explanation. The correctness of some items 
was contingent upon respoilding correctly to a. previous item* Since an 
. a^dio record of all testimony was available, two raters listened to the 
audio tapes and coded responses on a scale 'ranging from zero to two: ^ 
the former being completely incorrect and the latter being completely 
cotrect. 

Witness knowledge was calculated by the rater estimating much 
knowledge the S had of the stimulus, given thatSsero knowledge is no_^ know- 
ledge of -the stimulus at all and that 100 is the amount of knowledge of 
the stimulus that an avetage f^rson would have after viewing 'the video- 
tape, J ^ ' • ^ 

The nervousness measure consisted of a self-report by the £ of the 
nervousness that he felt while participatiltg in the study. Two scales 
were used; they differed only in that^ the former was a seven point scale 
and the latter was a 100 point scale. This procedure was followed in ^ 
the hope that if the latter scale, which is more sensitive In ascertaining 
variance in nelnrojusness but less likely to be reliable, was not ^«nd to 
be reliable, then the former scale would still provide a reliable measure 
df the variable, *albeit a measure not as likely to be sensitive to Indi- 
vidual differences in nervousness. 

-Results and Discussion • - ^ 

Initial analyses assessed the reliability of the Judgments of the 
two raters. A zero-order Pearson correlation coefficient was computed 
between the total information retent^n scores and the tojtal witness 

/knowledge scores of the two raters as an estimate of the reliability of 
their ratings. The former coefficient was extremely high (r«.95), sug- ' 
gestlng- that the judgments of correctness of items between raters was 

' very reliable. Further, the mean and standard deviation Statistics sup- 
port the notion that the absolute magnitude of the raters* judgments 

' wer^also very similar (^-22.22, S-6.69; and X-19.89, S-5.87). The wit- 
ness teiowledge scores were only moderately correJ.ated, however (r«.72). 
Hence, 4:here jTs some formidable measurement error in these data. In ad- 
dition, although standard deviations art similar^ there is a large mean 
difference between the raters' judgments (X-69.77, S»23.''52; and X-$1.72, 
S-26..43)- 
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Additionally, sinM the tnforaatlon retention measure was composed 
of a number of -items, the scale was analyzed for Internal consistency. 
These coefficients were not extremely higJi^alpha = .75 for rater 1, 
and alpha'- .72 for rater 2)' however, these figures are attenuated ^ 
somewhat since tKe correctness of some items was dependent upon get- . 
" tins a previous item correct, fn general, there is no evidence to ^ 
suggest that unreliability might attenuate any effects of <>ther vari- ^ . 
ables on information retention, and there is not .sufficient unrell,- 
abllity in the witness knowledge data to expect the/eff ects of pther 
varia^bles on witness knowled:>e' to be seriq^sly atte^iated. ^ ' - ' 

An analysis of variance was perforrned to assess "the ^effects of 
the camera-no canera mar.ir-ulatlon and the time delay manipulation on- 
information retention, where the latter variable consisted^ summing 
the information retention ''scores of the two raters for all subjects. • 
The results ^jeff^is -analysis air's preWnted in Table XXII, Appendix B., . 
-Observation of this table shows a significant main effect for time 
d^lay, such' that as time delay incr^eases, information retention de- 
it^asesXat a decelerating rate. Further, this relationship is fairly 
strong, su'cfi that 37 percent of the variance in information retention 
Is explained by time ^lelay. .This flndii^ ^onsistent with expecta- 
tions developed from previous res|arch. However, no mai^ effect for ^ 
■ the camer^-no camera manlpulati.on was found, contrary to expectatfens. 
Additionally, camera-no camera and time delay did not combine to .pro- 
duce a significant interaction effect on Information retention. * 

The same resu»Lts were obtained from an analysis or Variance per- 
formed upon the raters' perceptions of witness knowledge, although the 
effect for time delay is somewhat V7eaker (R =.34), perhans as a func- 
•tion of .thje unreliability in the witness knowledge data. The results 
of this analysis are presented in Table 2. This similar fcinding is 
not surprising since information retention and raters' perception of 
witness knowledge are highly' correlated (R"=.91),, and therefore, to a 
large extent aFe tapping the same underlylnp variable. 

A final analysis of variance was performed on each o% the Vvto 
'measures of nervousness. These results are presented in Tables 3 
and 4. Although there are no significant main effects or interac- 
tions for the seven-point scale measure of nervousness- there is a t 
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trmdi toirard significance for the camera-no camera manipulation such"^ 
* th«f there is greater nervousness in tte camera condition. ^ The lOO 
poiBt scale m€,asure 9f^nervoysne8S,va somewhat more feensitive mea- 
sure, r^flect^ this trend to. a greater degree and statistical signi- 
ficance was obtained Ko rtain effect for time delay was 
found, however; and there was no significant interaction. The some- 
what discrepant findings* obtained from the twp measures of nervous-^ 
f. ness are not surprisinf^ sinc^ thi two \scales were only moderately 
correlated (R-.74), which «®( reflect either meaisurement error or 
that th^ scales are tapping Mlie-7hat different dimensions of the / 
nervbusness variable.^ ' ♦ . , ^ ^ 

'Following one's reasoning it has been argued that the pre- 
sence of media would heighten ^rousal which^^^ould, in turn^ enhance^ , 
dominant tesponses. GiveiV that^persons had learned the stimulus 
material, the presence of a camera was expected 1 6' arouse nervousness 
which would enhance ^he petformance of the witness. Although the 
^presence of the camera did seem to arouse nervousness, nervousness 
did no^ facilitate information retention (R=-.05, sevea point mer- ^ 
vousness scale, R--.02, 100 point nervbusRess sc^le) : Several ex- 
planations may clarify this tesu>lt. Initially, pf course, it ma^ be 
-the c^se that Zajonc's reasoning cannot be .extended to med^ pre- 
sence. Secondly, it may have been the case that th'e'cameta-no"?aS-^ 
'era manipulation was of insufficient ^rength to trigger the theore- 
tical predictions. This interpretation has '^some s^pport from the . 
data -"in that the' mean .nervousness values ar,e not of great magnitude 
(7-3.52, In the no .camera condition: X«3'.98 In the camera condition 
for the seven point scale, and X- 28.50 In the no camera condition:. 
X-38.91 In the camera condition for\iie^OO point scale). Finally, 
It may have been that the c^rect responses to the Information re- 
tention Items were not well-learned prior to the recall task. If 
this'' were the c^se, 'then Zajonc's reasoning would not apply, since 
it is a necessary condition of his theory tl^t the responses be well- 
leamed. The data also offer some s<S|?TFMVt for this interpretation' in 
* that the mean information '.retention scor^ were not exceedingly high 
(X-A2.12' pn a acale which potentially ranged from 0. to 84) . 
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; ' ^ FlMllyil^il&alysed of the demography data produced little in the . 
* ' / ^ * w*.^* ^ 
vay o-f -^sifeiifficant results.. '^Qae 41nd;lt>g' of some Ipterest, Wever, is . 

thAt those .Who* had '*Ben p4rtY' to a suit 4 in; tbfr pasj^-^ tended to retain 

more ^information and were' judged t.o >e taore knowledgeable of/feie sub- 

' ject^natter. , these telationship.s^ were^ not however, exceptionally 

.•strong (r^-. 07 and r^^.OBj/ fleverthel'ess^ thi^, finding jircVldes ^some 

• bAiis for specul^ing ,that expeiriencerwlth .legal ta^. facilitates f 

^ one^s retention of infoyr.aU^ In one's subsequent* legal experiences • • 
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TRIAL PARTICIPANT C^DIBILITY 



J ffhe Effects of FiJhll-Screen versus Split-Screen Presentation jstimulus I) 

As indicated ip*the Technology section of^Jilis r'feport, we developed two taping 
syefeins. for use in the liver versus videotaped presentation study; a split-screen 
system and a fu^l-screen system. In order to gain further||iryformation aboiit possi- 
ble 'differences in jurop responses to trials conducted 'via the two systems, we con- 
ducted a preliminary study using adult sLbjects who were asked to' role-play* jurg^ — 'V 
l.e^f^to behave as if "they ^ergf servi'ng as 'jurors in an actual trial. 



^Perhaps the^reatest difference in the two systems lies in the amount of detail 
that can be capt^m^d by the cameras^ Although^jHte single camera full-screehi system \ 
h^ the advantage of^ providing jurors with a realistic shot of the entitle -tri^i area, 
•the. technical limitation?, of relatively" low-cost equipment prevent the screening of 
.closre^up views of participants , particularly when panning *and zooming are |ro- 



. -hibited. Thus, while the full-screfen .sh<5t enables jurors to ideptify; the various 
participants, it does not permit them to pick up many subtle nuances in facial ex- 
pi^PKon , 'gesture , ahd the like. ^ , % , * ' 

By contrast, the triple camera, split-screen system allows the juror to study 
the^^diosyncratic responses of trial participapts in greater detail. The twcF camera 
^ shots that comprise the upper half of the screen — i.e., the* shot of the witness in 
the iipper left quarter and of the questioning attorney ahd the ben^ in the upper 
" ri^t quarter — provide much^re detailed shot3 pf the p'articipapts because^ the ca- 
. meras are focused tightly on thoge portions of ' "^he trial ar^a. The greatest poten- 
' tial disad^tantage of the spli'^-screen system is its lack of realism; unlike the fuil- 
scre^ system, which communicates a single shot ojf a familiar /setting, the split- 
^ screen system ^i|io^sij;^|^ie upon technology to create a more hi^ly icisiblej^ yet 
- scbehow tnSre VuiSatur^^^^^ ^ . F ' 

How -are these differ^l^es likely to affect juror responses, if at all? AgeiUfl,' 
we fitelieved it p^sibl^^fc) make pli^^ible arguments for f ither, of several, opposing 
outcomes/ On the one hand, the greater detail of th^ sp/lit -screen system might pro- 
vide more information for jurors, . thereby allowing them- to make finer discriminations 
in their AiC^P'tions of trial participants or to assimilate more trial-related infor- 
mation. On the other hand, the contrived nature of the split-scrden system might it- 
self be distracting, causing" jurors' curiiKsity to Vander to questions concerning the 
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ways that the effe«t is,. achieved. -To the extent that this- might happen, we would 

♦ ^ . ' 

exptct assimilationJof trial-related information to suffer, ♦ 

Since were uncertain which lines of argument mi^ht pj^ove most fruitful, we 
'decided, as in the live vs. videotape .study, to pose questions rather ^han. to test 
hypotheses. . More specifically, the questiqps investigated paralleled those of .the . 

earlier study closely i? ' • * ' / ; ^ -v 

1. Are there differences in attribution , of negli'g^ce between, jurors expose^' 
to a fuli»«f^een trial and jurors ei^posed to a split-screen trial? 

2. Amonm jurors finding for the plaintiff , ar^ ther* differences in the anfo>in| 
df^awlrd between those who viewed the /\iU-screei} 'trial and those, who yiewted 
the splif-screen trial? . ^ . ' ' 

^ 3. Are there differelices in' perceptions of attorney credibili^ty between gurors 
^ e>q)Osed to a full-screen trial and jurors exposed to a split-screen tri^l? 

Are there differences in rjptention of Jrial-r elated information between 
^ ' 'jurors ^xpo6ed to a full-screen trial and jurors exposed to a split-screen 

trial? * " ^ * 

' ' 5\ Are there differences in motivation and interest between jurors exposed to 
- ^ fiill-screep trial and jurors exposed to a split-screen trial? 

Procedures ^ . 

Subjects were 57 adult members' of ^ Catholic Church group in the greater Lans'^ . 
area. As'ide^ffojn the fbvious bias in re;Ligious affiliation, the subjects' demographic 
/bhafacterisftcs^-e.g.S age, occupation, and educational level-were similajf to those 
of .a tyi^cal jury* panel. Constraints concerning the ai^ailabilit^ of a coyrtroom and 
of actual impaneled jurors I'ed' to bur decision to conduct the study outside the, court- 

roam setting.' \ . . f " 

' ' Ail subjects participated in the stud^j,- on a Saturday evening ia early FebfMary, 
WW. Upon reporting'to the Church' at 6^30 p-.m"., each subject was^ndomly assigned 
.to -either the Full-Screen or the Split-Screen cc»nditioti and was given, instructions > 
to nepdtt T^-<he appropri^.te room. Two large social roons, well separated within 
^he- Church, were uSe^ in^^^«^tudy . , 

^ When the 8ubjec^s"were- assembled in the experimental rooms, their task was Ex- 
plained to them. They were told that ,the^ would be viewing a reenacted trial con- ^ 
cejjiing an auto!nob"lje^injury case and 1^1^^ they were to assume the role of jurors. 
It was further exp^iJled that th% purpose of the study was to assess both the effects 
of using videotape in courtroom trials and the effects of jury size 6n the- responses 
of individual jurors. The importance of e'ntering' into Jhe ^c51e of juror was stressed. 



and it appeared that roost of the subjects assumed the role Jggrnestly , , ^ 

After the jlnstructions had l)^n given, subjects in the Full-Screen x^onditioiF . 
saw the single camera' videotape of Nugent versus ' Cla^k, while ♦subjects in the Split- 
Screen. condition saw the triple camera ''tape of the same trial. Two monitors were 
einployed in each of the experimental 'rooms . As. in the earlier study, at Flint, the 
"trial was shown in 50 minute segments', with the subjects •taking a 10 minute break 
'^between each segment while the researcher pur tl^e next r^el on the machine. Subjects 
were caution^ not to discuss the trial during breaks, and. as ^mentioned earlier', *the 
two e)q)erimental rooms were so widelj separated that t^ere was no opportunity tor con- 
versation between subjects as^i|^ied to^oTJ^rent conditions. 

After the trial was completed, all subjects filled out the same questionnaire us6d 
in Study I. 1/hen everyone had finished the questionnaire, tt\e researchers thanked the 
subjects for their assi'Stance ^and excused them. ^ ' - ^ . 

Results and Discussion " ; . v 

For all^statistical tests, we employed the .05 fevel of aignif icanc?'. Analysis - 
of the datci yielded the following results: ^ , ^ 

Question 1 :, There was.no evidence, that the^'type of presentation (split-screen 
versus full-screen) had a differential effect on ^ the roie-playing jurors' attributions 
of negligence. As "in the first videotape study, there are several ways the verdict 
' data can be' broke* down. ^ Tab^' XXIII (Appendix C5 summarizes' the frequency of each 
type of ver^ict'for subjects in the Full-Screen and" Split -Screen conditions. 

None of the foui? chi squares calculated for the various ways of splitting the 
verdidt was si-gnificant at the .required \05 le^el, nor do epy of them approach, sig-' 
nificance. We conclude, then, ?ha't the -type of pres^tation^^s not seem "to have 
a Statistically." signif icant inflyence on jardrs' attributions of negligence in the 

:'c^e,.->; \ % • ; 

" Question .2; W'e analyzed' the data for amount of award in two ways: first, we 



" ,Comparj§d only those Full-Screen and 'Split -Screen ^ jurors who stipulated an avard for 
/ ttri.^ and Mrs; Nugent; second,' we compared thj mean award for all furors in the Full- 
• |)BcrMn ,aba Split- Scrfeen conditions, including ^those jurors who. did not stipulate an 

Award, : \ , • / ; ' • • ' 



For the first ^alysis, the mean awards to Mr. Nugei^t were $^,137 in th^ Split- ^ 
Screen condition ' and $2,919 in the Full-Screen condition. Comparison of thes^ means 
yielded a\t of <1- which, of course, failecj to approach significance* Mrd. Nugent 
received ^rae'an award of $21,200 -in the Split-Screen condition and a mean award of 
$19,308^fn the Pull-Screen, condition. Again, the t 'for the cJpmparison of these two 

means is <1. - . » 

For all iurors in the tvjo conditions, jncluding'N:hQ5^ wha di<i not stipulate an 
aw^, the mean award for Mr. Nugent in the liplit-Scresn condition was. $1,569, whil6 
'vthe aean award in the Full-Screen condition was $1,459. Mrs. ugent received a mean, 
award of J$10,000 in'/t^e Split-'^creen and p mean award of $6,097 iH thfe Full-Screen 
condition. Both the comparisen of Mr. Nugent 's awarcJs and of Mrs. Hugent's awards 

yielded t's of • <1. * 

Thus, there ^is no evidence whatsoever -that the type^f presentation to which 
J^urors were exposed affected the amount of thft award- granted. To be sure, the mean 
award is consistently someyhat higher in th# Spli1;-Screen condition^ but the variance 
dn 1*e amount of award within each condition is so high that ^ttis .differenfce is read- 
ily attributable to chance fluctations as the very small t^ -values for each of the 
comparisons indicate. ^ ' ^ * 

^ Question 3 : -Although there is some indication that the type of presentation 
-may have influenced the ^ors \ perceptions of attorney credibility, the eviderv^e is 
less than overwhelming, since the difference is significant for only one of the at- 
torneys. The plaintiff's attorney, Mr. Simmons^, received | pean credibility rating 
of 5.19 in the Sp\it-Screen condition and a mean^ rating of V/81 iti the full-Screen 
condition. The comparison of these means yielded*a signiMfiant of 2.23, indicat- 
ing tbat Mr. Simmons was rated significantly more qrgdible»~by 'fhose jurors who Saw « 
hiln'on the split-screeh system. By contrast, the roeaft ^;re4Lbility ratings fotMr.* 
Albright were 5.47 in the' Sp-lit-Screen and 5.12 in ,tlie F,i^,L- Screen ccshdition .'>^1- ' 
...though fhfe restltant t of- 1.75 has a £^ value, of <.10, it iSoeS- not r6ach-,the ..OS." 
level req^iired for sigpificarice,. ^ ... ■ ^ • ; ■ , - , \ ^ ' 

• He' had- assumed that 'the greater detail. provided by th? split-scree^ system • - 
might resjjlt^n more 'favorable perceptions of the attorneys, especially since both^ 
were skilled courtroom performers / Although, aamittedly speculatpe, there. is a 
possible ^'xplanation for 'the facf that this Effect was m^re prgnoi^cedrfor Simmons 
vthan *)r Albrjg^. As a' result' of informally bbservirig the two att<jmeys, we/ 



concluded th^t Mr/ Albright's strongest rhetorical tool was his vocal dynamism and' . 
power, Wiile Hr.' Simnon's primary rhe'tdrical sti^ength seemed lie in his expres- 
sive nonverbal behaviors and his skillful use of props such as his' glasses. Obvi- 
ously, svich nonverbari talents could be. observed mpre easily the split-screen whzle 
the ^cal abiliti.es of Mr.> Albright Vculd be readily recognized in both conditions. 

Hence, vfe believe that the credibility of a sic illed* 1:rlai- lawyer may be enhanced 

the split-scpeen sysfera, at leafet when relatively inexpensive equipment is used. 

course, if the s-irtg;.e scre-n shot could be magnified'by means of a projection sys- 
.tem, this difference might be eliminated. Moreover, we have no data to suggest whe- 
ther the converse is ilso true;" i.e., that a relatively unskilled attorney would pr.o- 
fit from the loss of detail that occurs with the full-t^creen system. . , 

\ Queytion This study provided no evidence that the typ& of presentation exer- 
cisedan effect on .jurors ' retention of trial-related information. Jurors iri*both , 
conditions had relatively high mean retention scores: of a^possible score of 39, the^ 
ineaa for jurors- in the Split-Screen condition was 30.70, while the mean for jurors in 
the Full-ScreeR condition was 31,0?. As ipight be expecteS, the_ ccmparison of these 
meins resulted in a t of <1. Thus, we conclude that there is no reason to expect 
that one system or the other is superior in terms of juror retention of trial-relatgd 
information . 

Question 5: In terms of juror interest Ind motivation, there is" no clear evi- - 
dence that the two piodes of presentation were differentially effective. The mean 
rating of juror interest and motivation was 5.31 in the Split-Screen condition and^ 
u:9t* in the Full-Screen 'condition . Although the resultant t of 1.52 has a £_ 'value 
of <.10, it is not significant- at the .05 level. Thus, while there is a trend to- 
ward higher self-r«port ratings of interest and motivation in the Split-Screen con- 
dition, we cannot conclude that these, jurors were more motivated or f^und the task 

more interesting. , , i' /-/ 

It^is worth noting that the Aaximj^h possiblejraf ing of' interest and motivation 
• 'wa3"7-.00. Consequently, jvrotfs. in' b^h conditions reported that^ their interest and 

motivation were well above the midpoint (3.5^ of. the scale. This fact suggests 
' that neither- group found the task of vievivfg a videotaped trial unmotivating or un- 
' interesting, a conclusion that bodes wel/for the use of either system in actual 

trial situations. - . 



A Concluding Note of Caution 

Save for perceptions of- attorney credibility, the two taping- systems do not • 
appear to produce' differential, effects on- the juror •respoi:)§es measured in this^tudy. 
There are', however, soii>5 ad-ni^ted problems iV failing to re.ject the 'null hypothesis— 
i.e., the hypothesis -of- no differences between the two groups, on, the, variables mea- 
sured. Specifically, "we ca^jnot specify a significcfnce level for our findings of no, 
differences, as we can f/' the cne i^nstance where the two conditions differed signi-. 
ficantly. Many possible sources of error rray have contributed to our failure to ob-' 
serve differences between groups: errors associated with the measuring instrument, 
errors resultinf' frcTy the aCT.inistration the trials 'by the researphebs, errors 
stemming fro-i charictoristicG of the- sul^jects th--.3elves, etc.' Still, we- developed 
our instruments carefully -nc were careful to keep the adnir.istration as constant as 
possible in botn conditions. Cor.sequfcntly, wr. have as r.uch -confidence in th*is study 
as we do in most studies that support the null hypothesis, ancTa good .deal more than 
we have in some . ^ • • 

the Effects o f .the Deletion of Inadmissible TestLmony from a V ideotaped Trial 

' ■ ' ~ 

(Stimulus I) 

Proponents of the jse cf videotap'e in trial procedure have argued that an ad- 
va7?^ge of videotape is that instances of -legally inadmissible testimony may b^read- 
ily edited from recorded virieotape tefore jurj>rs are ■ever exposed to such testimony. 
This is said to insure that no testimony or o-^her infomation not legally necessary 
or permissible would taint a jury's verdict.' 

. This -proposed. advantage is based on the assumption that.^while j-urors are in- 
structed by judges to .disregard such instances of inadmissible material, they may 
well not do so; or perhaps they' cannot even do so. 

Videotape recording procedures, including "eciiting procedures, certainly, do allow 
inadmissible testlinony to be deleted frcrf triais befoje they are shown to juries. 
Videotape also offers a ready means of measuring the effects of inadmissible testi.- 

'■mo;ny on jurors -Verdicts By systematically editing varying amounts of inadmissible 
material from a trial, presenting the trial in its variously edited fo^ms tp groups 
-of subjects, and then measurifg. juror response to. the varying forms of the trial, 

' the effects of inadmiss^ible testimony itself, and of editing inadmissible testimony. 

* Inay be determined. , ^ 



/ 
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*If trial procedure may b^^ thought of as a highly rule-governed procedure, then, 
•urors can be ass*jmed to have expectations parallelling these rules: that is, jurors 
would expect that attorneys would not violate courtroom rules. If th^e rules are 
extensively violated by an attorney^ then one or both of, two contingencies might be 
predicted. The rule-breaking attorn3y ^±Z^t be perceived by jurors as having know- 
ingly -and intentionally' broken the rules, in which oase the attorney would be per-, 
ceived as less trustv-'crthy th^n had he not brokeVfhe rules. Alternatively, ,the 

rule-breakifeg' attorney Tii^ht be perceived as irnoranf of the rules of -trial prqce- 

' "' • 

d*are, leadin^^^ a a^cr^-nent in th 3 jur^r^ ' percaptionr. of his ler^al competence or / 

exDertlse . * . ^ , 

It may be ^yr;othesiz.d"t"5t this cec^erent could well influeTTce his client's / 
;as8. A<rain, this effect c';rulc ta>^; o-.e -f tv^r f or^s : in one case, jurors may reV ; 
act unfavorat^lv tc>:ard th3 client >-eoresented by. the rule-brcakin;-: attorney; in ano- 
ther, jurors may feel sone ^.easure o^f syrpathy for .the client and react more" favor- 
abdy toward the client's case. _ . 

' Since the precedinp, hypothetical analysis involves a number of coTnplex^cottipet- 
ing, curvilinear relationships, no experirartal Hypotheses were testeci. Rather, the \ 
study was designed to address the follo-:ing questions: ♦ . • 

1. Are there differences in attribution neplipence among jurors expos6d;to 
differing arounts of inadricsible testirr.ony in a trial? 

2. - Among jurors finding 'for tne plaintiff, are^ there differences in the amount 
^ of award anong there iurors have been expj^ed to differing amounts of 

inadmissible testinony? 

♦ 

3. Are 'there diffeir^nces in , percept: ons of attorney credibility amonfe jurors 
who have been exposed to differing amo\ints of inadmissible testimorfy? 

Procedures , ' 

Ope hundred and tv;enty jurors servings on the Hayne County Circuit, Court (Detroit, 
Michigan) February, i97U, wljo voluntarily r-tumed for "further jury sei^vice" during 
the w^ek following the end of their tep of jury service, were instructed that they 
would serve -as jurors in change of venue trials moved to 'layne County from Michigan's 

upper peninsula. ^ ' - - 

The jurors were randomly ass ironed to one of seven experimental conditions (zera 
deletions of • inadmissible testimony to six deletions of inadmissible testinony). 
Each group was shown intn experi^rental rooms containing folding chairs and videotape 
equipment (on^ -videotape recorder, one monitor per roon). 
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^^^T' The iurors wer*e then showR the stirr^ulus tricl described earlier. RecessesK 
.^-^SO'minute intervals and a lunch break were allowed. Visual exhibits 'were dis- 



if'ta&buted at the aoprboriate ^in»i. 

At the conclusion of the jud^e^ instructions, the representative of Michi- 
gan State University was introdxiced^^d administered- the -"i-ury size" q-uestion- 

''naire. This qu*;sti®nnairr: was essentially the sane <as thps^ used iri Studies I 

' / . , . . 

and II, with the addition of five questions ^-^hose answers referred to inadmissi- 

• \ 

ble portions of the trial. Aftsr the conpletion of the questionnaire all jurors 

were cbnpletely deb^^f^.J. .o jurcrs 'BA^:reos'i susf icier, of the procedures used 

in* the study; in fact, n irber of them exDrcssed a desire to move on to group 

deliberation sc as to reach ^ verd'cj. An in prrvicus studies, no group deliber- 

atiorf* occurred. 



Results - . , 

" < ... 

To test for effects of the deieticn of inadmissible testimony, on juror at- 
tribution of negligence, a series of chi squar-e tests for differences in attri- 
bution of negligence among the seven conditions was performed. Table XXIV (Ap* 
pendix C) indicates a generally higher proportion of verdicts for the plaintiff, 
but this does not significantly vary as the amount of inadmissible testimony in- 
troduced to jurors varies. — 

To test for differences in the amount awarded to Marjorie Hugent, a simple 
analysis of variance of av/ard anong the seven conditions was performed. Only the 
awards made^by jurous who had found the defendant negligent and the plaintiff not 
negligent were considered in this analysis. That is, since no other jurors could 
legally have made awards, only these who found the sole negligence toXbe defeh- 
dant's were considered. 

The mean amount of awards made by jurors in the seven conditions is shown 
in. Table XXV '^.ppendix C). A simple* a^lysis of variance yi^ed no significant 
differences in amount of award attrib^table-'to -the amount of- iTradmissible testi- 
mony included in the trial (F < 1). 

To test for the effects. ^Df» the inclusion- of inadmissible testimony on the 
credibility of attorneys, sets^of scales pr^sviously found to be highly reliable 
'^indicants of perceived trustworthiness and of ^perceived competence were analyzed 
for both attorneys. ^ Since the plaintiffs' attorney was responsible for introduc-; 
ing the additional inadmissible materials, some change might have been expected 



* over the seven conditions. - simple analysis of variance of trustworthiness 
scores of plaintiffs' attomey^j^ieldod no significant differences among the >^ven 
conditions of inadmissible testironv (F < 1). Similarly, a si'jiiple analysis orv 
variance of competence ratir.>3S of plaintiffs' attorney airpng the seven conditions 
produced no significant difference? (F = 1^61 

Similarly, the atto^ey for the defendant- suffered no significant decrerent 
in jurors* ratings of his cx^i^-bility 'as^a result of the varying amounts of in- 
admissible testimony ir the seven V-rjions of the trial (F = 1.39 for trustworthi- 
ness; F.< 1 for conpeter:ce) . ylc change was ^ix^ected over conditions for, these ' 
measures, since the ppposing ^ttorney was largely responsible for introducing^the 
additional inadmissible testimony. Had Imy^xrement in credibility measures^ 
been observed for this attorney, it --i^ht have beert as a result of, or as a man- , 
ifestation of decre^er.t ir. perceived credibility of thi*^ opposin?^ attorney. . 

Effects of Inadmissible Tii^Gtiinony : An Exter^dec} Replication ^ 

' • A problem may havt aiy^n in the first study dealing, with inadmissible tes- 
timony because of our atte-npt to detect very subtle differences. In that study, . 
we depended on single-item differences in adT^issible materials to produce Varia- 
tions in juror ^response — i.e., oUr use of seven* conditions relied heavily on the 
possibility that one "additional iterr., or one less item, would exert a powerful 
impact on juror behavior. Given thatji^have no precise way of gauging the psy- 
cKo-logicai impact of each item', t^s procedure involved defini^«^ experimental 
risks. 

In this follow-up study^ we sought to discover if more mo;^ discrimination^ 
woyld have a differential ^ef feet on juror response We u-.ed three of the seven 
conditions employed in Study III: the version of the tri^l containing none, of < 
*the six additional items of inadmissible' material, the version containing three 

• of these items, and tfie vf^rsicn containing all six. The questions investigated 
parallelle'd those ^f Study III. . ' . ^ ^ 

fences in attribution of negligence among jurors exposed, 
unts of inadmi^ible testimony in a trial? 
ding for tl^lffaintif^, are there differences in the 
among tho^^urors who have been exposed to differing 
^mouftts of •inadmissible^lKtifnony? 




Are '>there 
to differilS 



3. ' Are there differences in perceptions of , attorney cirJdibility amon^ 
' juroA who fave been expos^jd to differing amounts of inadmissible 
testimony? • ^ . 4 - . 
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Procedures . ' • / 

Because of tinitations in the availability of a courtroom setting and actual 

•impaneled jurors, ^l^if undergradua-te students at Michigan State Unviersity role-., 
played jurors in this study. 'Pojential s-ohjects responded to advertisements re- 
questing' paid atsistance in a lepal^ research, project, and those who agreed to 
"participate -were randomly a^^sicned \:o one of the three conditions. ^ v 

The study was conducted over a perici^of three evenings , with the same large 
classroori used each ti'r.e. Or.^^ of the conditions was run^each evening. Three te- 
iuvisiorr-nonitors -.■-•-re usf^.>" ir. cn cor.ditirr . 

Subjects were told th.-t they -.-ould bi viewing an actual vidfeotaped trial 
and that their task was' to role-nlay r. conscientious juror. They were^^ instructed 
■to assume that X^ir vrdict ■,.'oi.W. oe bi^idir.e on^thc plaintiffs; and the defendant. 

After iscertairanl tla" tnc subject- understood the instructions, the re- 
searcher started^thG 'recorder and played the appropriate version of the trial. 
Subjects were, given aaO-dnute brea^' every hour while the researcher changed . 

- tapes. They were -admonished not to t-alk about thg trial during the breaks. 

Fallowing presentation of the entire trial, the^subjects conpleted the same^ 
questionnaire, used in the earlier stydy. they were ;hen debriefed by the re- ' 
searcher, thanked for their participation, and excused. Most of the subjects 
expressed interest in the project^,- and it appeared that they went about their ' ' ^ 
task of role->layihg j urors' conscientiously . 

* . ' 

Results n ■ 

For all statistical tests, fhe .05 level of -s.ignif icance was employed. Ana- 
lysis ot the data yielded the following results: 

- Question 1 > Once again, there is no indication that the arnount of inadmis- 
sible materials affects jurors' at'rAbutions of negligence. Table XXVI (A'ppendwc 
^ C) summarizes the frequency of each type of verdict for subjects in the 0 Item, 
3 Item, and 6. Item conditions. For all four analyses, the obtained chf squares 

- do not approach sipificance. As usual, more jurors found for the plaintiff, 
•but the frequency with which this occurs is not affected, by the various veTsi;>ns . 

of the trial. , . , * 

Quest fftn 2c There is no* compelling evidence that the amount of inadmissible 



testinony introduced ilT tne trial influenced the awards of, jurors finding ir. fa^ 
vor of the plaintiff. The -mean awcrd for !!rs. Nugent in the.O Item condition '.lAS. 
$15,526; in the 3.Jtem condition^ $17,805; and in the 6 Item condition, $14,064. 
Although^this Rattern of irreans^ is consistent wit^i our e^ectations— i.e. , when 
conipared with. the h^se line version conta:^ning no additional inadmissible mater- 
ials ^Ilrs, l-Tugent'^.- aw^d w*^nt up with th© addition of three items but declined ^ 
\?ith the further addition of three more--the resultant F of <1 does not 'approach 
significance. 

Question 3 : Thera is r.o 'rvidonct^ that jurors in the three conditions per- 
ceived the plaintiffs' ittorr.ey, :'r . ^Si^rons , as differentially^ credible, sug- 
gesting that his ir.troductior of inad-^^issible T.aterial? did not have a deleter- 
io\is effect, on his cGurtroorrr ii^ag-. Llpecif ically , the nean ratings of Sin^ns' 
credibility were a;^ follows: 0 Item condition, 4,71; 3 Item condition, 5.01; 
and 6 Item condition, 4.70. ■?lthou£:h these m€ans -correspond with the pattern 
observed on amount of award— i.e., Sinmons* credibility increased vAien he intro- 
duced three" itens of ina^r^issible testinony but declined when he increased thk 
input to six itens;-the F obtained was 1.70, which ^is not significant. 

Albright's mjsan credibility ratings are somewhat more stable than those o^ 
Simmons:, 6.32 in the C Item 'x:onditioni 5.21 in the 3 Item -condition; and 5.4? 
in the 6 Item condition. - A sinple -.analysis of variance of th^se ratings pro- 
duced an F of ^1. ^ ' ' ^ 

I^^tectin;^ Deception (Stimulus VI) ^ 

— ^^^^ n 

' fitnesses often "report different accounts of events during their testimisny. 

' Much of this conflicting testimony is probably a. result of honestly differing 
perceptions about the facts of a case. -;owever, conflicting testimony may also 

' be a rfesult of actual lyin-. Tir- rules o^^ocedyre governing trials are de- 
signed, in part, to help jurors fairly resolve instances of conflicting testi- 
mony. Cicss examination helps to test the credibility of witnesses thus giving 
jOrors additional information on which to base their decisions regarding the 
truthfulness df testirony. The detection of deception," or lying, 'by witnesses- 
is thus' an in,portant matter for jurors and a cryci'al determinant of the judicious 
"rendering of verdicts. If a juror's abili+yto detect deceptive testimony by • 



witnesses is influenc-d by the type ;f videotape presentation— i.e. ,■ colored.' 
versus monochromatic— this would be important information to have prior to . , 
adopting one of the systems .#%Color, for exanple, may provide the opportunity 
for nonverbal )$ehavior such as facial flush and perspiration , to be more accu- 
'rately observed.. This study was designed to sur.ply_data bearing on jurors' 
ability to det^t deception' v/htn. vi3win3 monochromatic and colored testimony. 
" 'a recent experiment (Ekraan and Tries-in, 1971^) demonstrated that when indi- 
viduals lie, they qe!)er£-.te r.ouverbal cufs that observers can "use to detect this 
lying with ."reacar th^n c/.ar.:3 -::;-:u:f=.c- . Purthe- these "l^ai^are" cues occur 
motie read ilyv from tne liars' ..odies Vn'-n from th^ir faces. Presumably this is 
because individuals '.'ho arc lying are quit^e aware of their facial expressions 
and take cara to control them. They ppy l<=-:3 attention to -.Jhat their body is 
doing,' thus aSlcw^n? these l/ahcfo cues to e-erpe. Xkman and Friesen's subjects 
were able to identify more accurately lying -^hen they observed the body only- 
■ than when they observed the head' only. An important cjuestion becomes: how much 
of a witness' lody should appear pn^a videotape to maximize the possibility of 
jurors being able to accurately detect lying? Subjects in the Ekman and TvieseH 
experiment saw either lihe body only or the head only of the people who were ly-^ 
' ing. ' Those \-tho saw only the body may have been morfe accurate than those who Se 
.'only the head .because they were forced |o observe the body, i.e., that was all| 
they had to obsei^ve. If the head 'had been -availab-le for observation, it might 
have distracted subjects from noticing the 'leakage cues which were emerging fiom 
the^ody.' In this experiment we have included' a head ajTd body condition to al- 
low for this poss:;t?ility. 

•fhe Ekman and Friesen' study (1974) dealt with nonverbal- cues only; i.'e., 
Subjects were not allowed to hear wh*at individuals had to lay, but only 'to see 
me w^y in which they said it.,' T-napp, Kart and Dennis! (19.7t^) suggest that it 
may be the di^pancy between verbal and ^a^nverbal cues which^ provides the best 
information for identifying I'ying. It is n^t known how the availability of ver- 
bal behavior would interact with different nonverbal components such as head on- 
ly, body only, or head and body to provide jurors with the best possibility of 
detecting deception. This experiment was designed. to answer these questions. 

When veitnesses consciously present f^lse testimony, it is probably safe to, 
assume that it is- Extremely important to them that th^y ^ believed,, for they 
are usually highly ego involved with the success of their lyiJig efforts . Eki^an 
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and Friesen (1974) suggest that it is exactly^ under these circumstancas that ^ 
leakage cues are- most likely to occur. Apparently pc^oplc can lie somewhat mpfev 
successfully in a matter-of-fact or flippant manner than when the success- a|p 
Jthe,.lie has important consequences fo^' th^=; -liar. For this re^ason, -^gre^t c^rflC^ 
was 'taken to assur.? that tiv: inaividuals ytio pro>)ided us with samples oi' true^^ 
and false testi-iony were highly ego-invclwd with their success. / 

Procedure. ^ ' j ^ • * . 

Creating t>,e Stimulus . Our "liar^ we-^, 21 male and •rhiyec fenale criminal ^ 
justice majors at Michi-a» State University. Each of them plannec^a career in - 
the law enforcement area- The Chairinan of the D|#artmen)^ of Criminal Justice 
sent 'each of them' a letter invitinr then to participate in "a research project 
aimed^'^at identifying certain personal characteristics of individuals which might 
contribute to their successful performance as police (Officers," Seveir^l ^ays 
later they*w^e contac^ by phone and given the opportunity to select a ^parti- 
cular time period to participate . ^^en they arrived at the site of the experi- 
ment, they were told that reseaf^ had indicated that successful police officfera 
tended to be better liars than less/successful ofSicers. An elaborate rationale 
was' included to make this coverVstory credibld^. Ftfip' example , Ss wers told that 
police Officers frequently were Vaced with situations in'' wt^icVthey had to behave 
in ways other than the^way they aX^ally felt such as appearing calm in an emo- 
tionallyrcharged atmosphere. They Xre further led to be'lieve that their success 
'in .lying woulS be ^ good predictor of th^i^^tential as'^pclice officers and that 
information about how well th^y had done woujXbe given to the criminal justice 
school which was "very interested'* in how well^ tttgr performed. They were then 
shown a videotape of one of two events and ins.tryd±"6d when tp lie and when to* 
tell the truth regarding the factual content of t{ie\tape. We hoped to ^ thus in- . 
sure their ?go-involvement in the deceptiq/n.-^ / ^ 

At this point, Ss were taken to the television fftiidio where the taping was ' 
to take place and introduced to a detective from the East Lahsin^olice depart- 
ment. The detective reinforced many of the things the Ss had been told^. Fdr 
example, he explained that in his own 'work, he frequently, used an interrogation 
strategy of falsely indicating that he had more information about an ev^nt than 
he actually had as a means of eliciting infonr.atiorf f-rom the. suspect. Of course, 
he said, only to the extent that he was successful in making the suspect^elieve 



that he ihdeed "had this infoTlfiation was this. a viable strategy. ^ No S cuestioned 
the atithentix:ity of the cove> . story at any point. ^ ♦ . - 

The interviews.^ during which the stimulus tapes were made , ^ consisted of 
four segments." Fir^t, Ss w^_-fe^ asked fiva questions about personal characteris- 
ticsl They always answered chet:e trulfifully. s was -noted earlier, Ekma^ and, 4* 
Friesen (-197^) were able to support -^heir hea^ versus body accuracTy prediction 
'only* when they provided the "obseTvors with a saingl^ of honest l^ehaviqr first. 
It may be -necessary tD hav'^ ..oTr.e,famiii.:j:itu.^-wi^^^ the behavfor of' an individual 
:in order ^to he ^.ble idei rify accarecely I'/rrtg at a .jrefa^r-than-chance levels 
'The truthfui -regner.t vras' prb^idod to in^Drcase the liKelil^.cod that dbsevyevs 
wo<>ld be able accOrate^^, ^tX) detect iyin^ and thus the manipulated categories of 
inforr.ation would l e x^^p^^tiVzly tp-maV^ a sysieoatic diffejyence. A similar seg- 
ment is providk^ jur6.i3^\/heV witnesses aro sworn .in an€ asked to state their 5 
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. Th'e'gecond segment involved questions about the factual content of a video- 
tapfe Ss^had seert^efore'^T>eipg interviewed. • They were shown one of two versions 
of /1^is-Videotape\ Both verjsions showKi the sentencing of a criminal whb had 
been tried an^ fo^i g^iity of murSer. The 'individual who was being sentl^ced 
'reacted on. ^e^tape very viol;ently. Hp svmng at his attbrney, attacked the pro- 
.se'cxrtor.and baitiff V -^d had "to, be forcibly removed from t>te courtroom. In the 
other version of th^^ taoe, the individual -wa€ very passive in hearing his\ sen- 
tence. He listened t^r^e judge politely ancj was very docile as. he was led f^ojn^ - 
the'^courtroom. Ss were ipaSructed tc lie tc the first three of the five questiomi^' 
they weoe* asked about- the content &f this videotape and to tell the truth to tly., ^ 
last two questions, or vice versa, fs who were instructed to lie were also told ^ 
what to say.^ This Was done to *cut downion the variability of the .content of the - 
iJing responses. If Ss kad been able to make up their own lies,|J|ie content of 
,thos6 who were telling the truth would Mve be^n very c£)nsistmt acros^ S^s', while 
the content of thoSe who we^ lying would have had great variability. The vari-^ 
'ablility factor probably' would' srxiriously increase observer, accuracy . 

' The last of the five , questions dpripg thie -second segment was open e*ded and. 
si^np^ 'askecf f or a description;,of the 'defendant's reaction to being sentenced.* 
Ss typical]^^ took' considerably iS^g"^ to'^answer this question, than the other fo«t. 
On' this qiiestion, the answer which lying #s were instructed to ^ive was consis- 
' tent "With the version of the tape which tljey dj.,d not see. In other words, those- ^ 




••wh^saw the violent version wer^ told tc sev that the .defendant re.q^onded in a 
j4rS docile manner while those who saw the n'bnviolent version were told to say 
lie reajsted violently/ Thus, the same answer could be truthful for one and a 
lie for the other. To further cut dg«^r. on the variability ' of the answers fto 

.•this fifth, quest ion, 3s Ver^ givt n a slip of paper op which phras.es were ^^^^^ 
summarizing thi^ reaction of the ' iefondart on the version of'the^tape whit^h they 
did not see. This uas ^Jesi^in^d^o nel^ ::her recall the form of their lyingy'res- 

i pbnse. This second sec^.ent of the^ interview is labelled^ the ''factual" ^egpent 

' of^yiri^ or 'truthful behav:or i'l the rest .of uhir ntiu'y report 

Th^ last tvc s>^rae:,ts of the interviev/s ccnsictod of questions about feel- 
ings or emotions whicn Ss vere experienciT.c as tl^ey watched color slides on a 

—television screer , in «rrcnt of then. ,0 sequence of slides was very pleasant 
ai»d Showed. sc^jTs^with bcVKi , like',-., chidren playing, and qo oft-.' The other se- 
quence of sljjfl^ssh5!fsi^explir.it close-ap pictures of people who had been^seifi- 

' ously burned, ^hcse slides .were v^ry unpleasa'ht to" look at. Ss were* t^^ld that 
inunediately befbre each" s'equence of slides began, they would see a slide w\th 
either the wordWie" oi 'true" on it ^ If it said '.'true'* they were to answer 
Wuthfully about tferTfee lings. If it said "lie' thfey were to respond wi^h 
answers^hich45were the opposite of their^rue feelings. They«were ,told that 
some Ss would se? t-Vo 3e(5ue|ices of pleasant .slides, sone tvro sequtences of un- 

• *pleasan?slides, and some on^^ of each.-^*They did not know which' sequence would 
be. prefaced^ by the_ word /'true' and which *ith "li--." Actually, the word 'Vtrue'" - 

* always p'refaced the pleasant sequence and the word "lie" the unpleasant sequence 
Thus 4:He Ss. fiwaVs reported that they were 'experiencing pleasant feelings, re^ 
gardles's of. which slides they%?ere viewing. The order 'in which the sequences 

of slides*was_ shovfn v*as randcAiized across S s . These segments of the interview 
Vill subsequently b^;Vai>elled the "emotional"* segments '. • - 

In sumirary,. tapes were made, of each S: (1) telling th^ truth irf answer to 
questions about their'personal cliaracteristips ; (2) lying and telling'the truth 
about thei^factual conten^ of the videotape t'hey had seen^O) lying about their 
'feelings as'they-'watched uT>{)leasant slides; (H) telling the" truth about their . • . 
feelings as they- watched pleasant slides. - ^» 

'ss v«re videotaped with two color "cameras as they were being interviewed. 
One- camera shot a close-up shot' of the 1_'s head while the other sho"t a full shot 
of the head and body, including the feet. " The S 'as seated in ,a moderately 



comfortable chair. Two Sony 8600 1/2 inch -reel-to-reel videotape recorders v/ere ^ 
usgd to record the testimony- A .professional video technician ran all recording 
equlpmeat and adjusted the close-up camrra for each S. He also controlled the * 
fiifti chain operatii>^n the control rpcn thrci^h' which the slides were shown to ^ ^ 
the's on a television monitor. Both cam-ras uert about, 2^5 feet away from the S 
^ahd sitting next to each other, thu-: Ye^w-JiZ angle of ^ the tv»o shots rela- 
ti\rely constant. " T-h? close-up picture 'v.- 43 achieved vrith a t-lephoto lensV This 
camera placement result -d in c^nera s.iot anrles fron slightly to the left of 
trhere tbe of f iccr w^s sittirf'-'^Th is , i- locking tre Sfficf.r as tW answered 
questions' Ss^were "iookin- slightly to the left of the cameras. The television 
-taonitor or> which the -s-lide apK^ar^-d '(jiirincr the emotional segnients was sitting 
on an ..ight-inc,h hirb -l ^ror- i:. front cjr the cfficet's desk and slif^htl^ to his^ 
rigbt. The S Ihus had to 'look to the officer's left and slightly down to watch . 
'the slides". The monitor was 12-13 feet /from the S. Tie officer could. W see 
the monitor from where he uas sitting dnd consequently from the S's point of view 
land , in reality) he did not know which^Iides were being shown when. ♦ 

Taping procedures were completed for -23 £s. This resulted in approximately' 
four'hours of lying and truthful behavior on tape— two hours of the head shot, 
•and two- hours of the head-body shot. These tapes. had to be edited into master 
stimulus 'tapes of no Ipnger than 25-30 minutes to made data collection in a 50 

minute cl^B' possible . ^ ^ 

\fnatever the observable cues from which infererices of veracity are made, it • 
is safe t^'* assume th^it jior everyone emits them: equally . Fay and Middle ton '(1941) , 

•for example, found' that »peop|e were iudged accurately by as few ac 50.9% of the 
observers and by a-s many as 52.8%.. Some Ss in- the present e^riment probably^ 
"T-emitted many ^ues- which would likely be perceived "by observers ^s indicative of ' / 
lying both they wfere lying and' truthing. If by chance a lying segment were 

selected from such a person and included on a tap**fi>r judgment, -observers ' ac- 

. curacy scores would probably *be spuriously irff^ated.' This would not bebgfeause 
they. were able to discriminatad betw^ea the lyinr^ and trothing behavior of thig 
person, but ^ratheVbecause this person^ looked like he was, lyln^x^|^.^^^^^^^ 
what he was doin)^ Other people may not ^ive of f many cues which are interpreted 

•as leakage -cues resulting from lying.. The^e persons would probably look, like 
they were telling the truth* all the time.- If a truthful segment of this type of 
per^n's behavior were' included qxl a tape, accuracy scores would alsa be increased; 



^ o|^e again, not beca-ase of tfie observers' ability to detect this person's vera- 
. ,^lty. .but becaxise of an idiosyncrasy of that S's ie^avior. AnaJtogously , if the 

oppos"ite segment of behavior. were selected fr^jn th(t"s8 two Ss ob'lerver accuracy' 
, scores would prob'ably be sj^uriously deflated* * -'An effort vas made to solve this 
'\ problem '.by brpating two tapes, one of which was the exact inverse of the other. 

Thus,'. if a truthful segmerft of an S were Selected at random for inclusion on _ 

■ .Tape-l. a lying 'segment ' from that S ',;ould be included pn Tape 2yand vice-versa. 

, Whethec a segmenf^'of -any give^ S's l^^phavior was included ^ora the factual 
on the droot'ional" portion o'f 'his- infferview'-vjas assigned, at random exc^t- in cases 

■ where S's failure to follow instructiens resulted Tn only the factual or the 
erJiotional segiiUnt being available. Eight truthful and eight lying segments were 
assigned- at random to Tape i. Of these., f6uf of each were factual ahd four of. J 

' eadi 'were eTnotional. Tape 2 was created by, ta3<ing the opposite behavior from 

the dame/jcgniint (.factual or emotional) for each £. 
• . The format .of each master stimulus tape was id^tical- Each Sfvas shewn 
: twite. -^Thevtraithful sSgment appeared first and was followed^ the "test' seg-' 
. ' ment which was- either truthful or not; before each of these segments, an an- 
' nouneement- was inade on^ all tapes which told observers which segment they were 
/" a^but to seelt truthful or- testV and which S was about to appear. After the test 
■'r-. segment, the announcer seated, '."ihat was the test segment for Subject number 1, 
2, .. . . , 16; p],easVmark your questionnaires .''" There was then a ten second 
- pause* to' gi*e observers a chance, to do this before the* truthful se^nt for the. 
'.next was anncrUnted . ^ " > . ^ 

Four tape^ which included the audio portions of the questions and answers 
were made'. Heati Only, Tape if Head and Body„ Tape 1; Head Onlyv Tape 2; Head 
and Bpdy , Tape -2% The final number of master stimulus tapes was doubled by 
the necessity of making tapes. >^ich contained .the visual behavior only. This 
was accomplished by making a copy of each of the. above four tapes with the audio' 
recording jack removed during the segments of the Ss' behavior. Thus the tip^s 
to fee used in the visual only conditions were identical to those in the video>. 
and audio conditions, except for the absence of the audio. The announcements 
of segments and subject' numbers were on all tapes. . , 

All tapes were in color. In the black-and-white conditions they were.pl^ed 
• by using black-^xM^'hite television monitors. Tape 1 was 27 miijutes and.. 15 sec- 
onds long, while Tj^e 2 Was 26 mi^nutes and 20 seconds long. 
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The .transcript condition for both tap-e versions waS made from ^he audio 
conditions. It included the 'verbal answers only.. All paralinguistic dues su£ti 
as "ahs," "ronms," and other audible sounds which do. have cbr^es^ndin/ verbal 

symbols were removed. : " - . ' ' ■ '• \ ' 

The audio onty condition was created by playing the audio >and visu^ tapes 

vdth the 'video portion of the television monitors ad^Wted .so tliat -^here was^a 

"black screen. Thus the' sound quality- was identical to .thi- souik^ which^vfa? played 

• 7- 



in the video and audio Conditions 



Collecting the Data ^ . - , - ~ Sj; \- 

Observers: The observers who judged the veracity .of the £s appearing-'on 

• • '■ ■ ' ' "f- - . ■ 

the'sstimulus tapes>were 730 undargraduate- male and female students enro3.1ed m ^ 

18 introductory cor:municatioir classes during, the spring term of 1975»at lii<:higan 
State University. The two classrooms, in which all classe^^t each had roc»n di-« 
viders which allowed the class .to be brokeft into two-groU{i^ ^ This. wag done by . 
' having *6tudents with -even student numbers on one ^ide of the divider and-those 

•'th odd student nuin6«rs on "the other. Thus there were 36 separate intact,- groups 
which were randomly assigned to the 28 experimental ccrlditiona (the- number of ' ^ 
cells in the "original design was^'doubled from lU to 28 Vith the additipn of Tape 
2 which was the inverse of Tape 1)." Th^e^nly cons^aint' on this raridom assign- 
ment was\that two ccSh^t^oTts which contained the a\idio band-»ere aiways run at 

the saiD^'tiiRe. This was done because 'the room dividers were not completely sound 

--*--, ^ ^ • ' 

proof., - - - : ' j . *■ .-.^ ^ • ^ ''^ ■• 

Since some question exists. a| to how closely a sam{)ie of studenrs resembles 
a jury, .a.seiond groi*5> of' adiilts froi^ the Lans'ing are-a also served as observers. 
Every effort was made* to vary, the composition of the. adult sample so it might 
•match tha-t of a-typical jury. " The sample included- members fcorti various Service ■ 
■ organizations,- veterans' groups* andx^hurch groups. Businessmen, artd a ni5>er of ^ 
individuals presently unemtjloyed were al$o observers'. Because of 'the ^difficul- 
ties in obtaining Uul't - obseipvei^ on^y the'-kght conditionjj, most lilce courtroom^ 
testimony viere shown . to this' group.; They skw bc^h the head and body^ and head., 
only conditi-ons with .sound 'in black-and'-vrhite and. in color.' .The ^fndings from 
. the adulti sample' H^re then compared'to the silent sample in order to check for 
differences between samples. ' ' y ' > - * J 



Questionnaire : * The questionnaire on which obse«*rers indicated ^heir judg- • 
tnents bed three^ pages of instruct ions/'^he Instructionr expitifi^d fhat-the re- ^ 
sea^h was ^-xainining peoQie/^ ability to detect lying. It described, in ^ome^d^-. 
tail the circumstances i^nderwhich the stimulus tapes had been created. ^For \ 
♦example, it wap explained- that- the^first .eijjht people were answering (questions 
•about a videotape they^had s^en and tf% last eight were answering questions about 
slides that tbey were viewing. . They were told that it was veryHmportant to each 
•of tiie Ss that they successfully deceive th$ police officer who was interviewing 
them. Th^'toTOat by which the various Segments pn the tape woUld be: present.ep . 
was also expVaine<^. Observers werje^ told that if they put their -name and a sum- 

♦ mer. raailing^addresdlfci the place provided, they 1|!^ld be 3en<: their per^<Mial ac- 
curacy score. ^This was done in an effort to motivate fhe dbsei^vers tcJ.pay close 

' attenfion^o^the'^tfapes. It was err\phasized tHat participation was voluijtary and 
they should do s6 only if they were willing ^to dp^ their very i)est*t.o accurately^ 
defect when were lying and' when they wer^^^trs^jAing the truth. 

. I^n effort\as made^to avoid response bias by observers such thaf the^ would 
\ Jtry to make an equai number of judgments of Ss' truthing and lying b^ explicitly 
•^yiling them that the^ particular tape which they saw mi^ht contain mostly truth- 
ful segments or mostly lying segments, or about equal. nunfcers of each. Tl^|s was ^ 
the only deception .during data collection. Observer^ vere told to make ^'each 
judgment independent of^ their^other judgments. They were also told there wa^ no 
relationship b'etween the length 'of a segment and wheth^ the S in ^hat segment 
/was telling the truth or lying ^ and, tl at the same answers could be truthful for 
some Ss and lies for ^otners . ^ , - ^ 

' ' Obsfrvers made judgment^ dichotomously for each £. FolloHing each judgment 

• .cja^the'questionnair^ was* an 11 point scale on which robservers^^in^^ Bow con- 
fident they were in their judgment. There were 16 ^uchjepr^ measures, cor- 
resporiding to tjjie 3,6 test segments Ir each ^tinulusftape. Eacl^ £>bserver was 
thii^ requirjed'to make 16 separate judgments' of veracity and 16 assessments of 

' their degree of cohfidencp.^ ^ . * 

• * The questionnaire also collegfW' in^bl?nation about how successful observers 
. perceived themselves to be ar- detecting lying, how interested they were in par- - 
\'\icipating in tlTe experiment^^^nd whether they were sitting in a good position 
to observe the tap§. * Standard demographic information v?as also gathered. - 



■Two Sony color television tncnitors or. two black-and-rhite^moni^tora were 
k.up'in tfie rooms prior the arrival of the > observers . Hhen the body "only 
\(isual condl^ons were run, th-s u^per tnird of the monitor was blocked, fcom 
^iew with a piete of cardboard. Several minutes after the class was scheduled 
^o begin the inr]fcructor introduced as a" graduate student in- the Department 
•0^ Commxxnication who was conductitig some inferestikg research. briefly ex- 
plaii\ed that-the research was 'b«i:ig f und^*b-y .tl^e ktional-' Science Foundation 
and was examining iiidivic'..l3' ap^li'y detect ,173^^. It was explained ?hat . 
?some students had been i^nterviewed by a police offi-caf the pr,evious fall and 
had beep instructed fo lie at certain ti-nes'pd at other tines to tell .the 
truth: Observers vare.tcid that they wo'^ili ^e watching tapes which were made ^, 
of these individuals, ir'they chose t-' participate, and attempting accurately . 

to. detect the lying. • • , • ^ 

The instructions which were on each questionnaire were read ^aloud and ob- ^ 
•servers' werL instructed to jj^^aljsmr . rfter t]>« instructions, we're fead, the 



.t^ape was started an.d 'the "ro^sff^S watched the practice example. After .the 
practice example was completld^ the tape was turned off and observers were asl^ 
if tbey'had any^^ues^ions . When all questions were answered and the Is were 
satisfied thCt all dsservers understood what was required of them, the tape was 
stai'Cd.- -Thl last tViing whicn wa»-said before the tape began was a reemphasis 
of the ii^^ffte of ,making independent judgments vH.thout consulting with other 
observe: 



Analysis ' ^ * . • • 

' The dafta in this study were analyzed by analy^S of variance, Ip the first 
analysis, the independent variables* were Col3r/Black-3?Ti(J-WhitarVisual and Audio/ 
Audio Oniy^- Head and Body /Head, Only /BodV Only, a^nd Tape 1/Tape 2. The dependent 
Variables were Emoti9n4l Accuracy Factual f.ccuracy, and Total Accuracj^ 

• To-' perform subsequent analyses on these data, it was' necessary to combine 
"tape I'^witb Tape 2 for each condition. Since equal* cells were required in order 
to 'sum across the" two tapes, the necessary numb^i; «f observers was randomly de- 
leted ^001 the larger cells. 'A total of 85 observers were,,deleted- (68 from the 
itydenf sample, 17 from the adul't sanple). These' data were also analysed using 
^alysis-of variance. The independent and depeWnt 'variables for this data set 
• . ' ' . ) ^ • i 
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were the same as for the undeiete'd" data set , with the «xception that Tape was • 
no longer an iDdependeat fa'ctor. 

In addition to the analyses mentioned above; t-tests wer6 run to compare 
.the cells from the deleted data with the undeleted' data- to ensure tflbt the ori- 
ginal data set was not distorted. Finally, the --dult sample data was compared 
with^fhe student sain.ple data to .ensure generaiizability from- the results found 
frqpi the student data. _ ~ ' " 5 . " 



^ 

Results and Discussion 



Ir^'comparing^ the-unieaeted 'Jata set with the deleted data set, no signifi- ^ 
' cailt differences could be^fouucl. ^:l.erefor^, the rendom deletion of observers 
did not distort the data. "For the- remcrinder of the results section, the results • 
reported are froiT' the data set where the two tape versions are coirfDined. ^ 
^ ' 'when examining the^*bl^rver*s ability toMetect accurately deception of 
emotional testimony, a significant iiain effect (£ <.05) was found for the Head 
and Body /Head "Only /Body .Only conditiqa. Table XXVII (Appendix C). The relation- _ 
ship was such that observers could detect .emcjtional testimony more accurately in 
• the'sociy Only condition, .his finding is. consistent, with the previous research ' . 
conducted by Ekfr-an and Friesen (1974). . There were no other significant main ef- 
fects.' Also, there were no significant interactiosk^f ects . 
■ *^ -When examining the observer's ability tp accurcftely detTect deception of 
factual testimony', two significant main effects were found. Table XXVIII (Appen- \ 
dix'^C). The first of these was in^e Visual and Audio/Audio Only condition 
*(f <^001), while the second was in ^the Head, and Body/Head Only/Body Only condition 
(£^<.bll).- ' For*the first effect, observers were more accurate^ the Aoadio and 
Visual condition- for th,e second, observers were 'more accurate iij the. Head and 
Body condition. This latter finding is. more relevant to the legale community' for 
two reasons: f irst , ,the 'majop^fy ^6f th'^ testi^ipii offered in the courtroom is 
factual in -nature; second, it is highly, unliksly that- videotaped testimony will 
consist of decapitated witnesses. . . ^ < .* 

: ~~ .fhen 'examining the> observer 's total accuracy tq detect deception (Emotional 
a9curacy-+' Factual, accuracy), one' significant main effect *»as found. Table XXIX 
(Appendix C). This effect wa3 found in the condition of Visual and Audio/Visual 
Only (£<.00l). The relationship w-is such'tfjat obs^rvsrs were more accurate in 
;* the Visual and Audio condition. The only other condition that appr^achad signi- • 



X 

ficance was the Color/Black-and-l^hite' condition (p <.058). Observers were more 
accurate in the Color condition, but not significantly. There were no other main 
e^f^cts or ilriteraction effects. j / 

Otie possible* explanation for the lack of a significant main effect^^r Head 
and' apdy /Head Only /Body Oni^' lies In the location of the significant levels for 

» Emotional accuracy ^ud Hactuai accuracy. The significant level for Er.otionail 
accuracy, was \he Body OnJ^' condition, cfra the sighifircaftt leVeT fqi;;^ Factual ac- 
curacy was the Head and Body condition. It appears that when the two- are added ^ 
together, the significant roiatxonsriipi. tend to cancel eacr other out. 

In addition, when ^xdrinin? the Erotional and Factual accuracy, in the Visual^ 
and Audio/Visual Only^ ccndT t ion , it was found that this factor accounted for 10 
percent of the variance- of I>ctual accuracy and only .0^+ percent of Emotional ac- 
curacy.. Thus, the nair rsfijz^. of Visu.^il and Audio/Vis^ial Only for the observer's 
Total accuracly comes predominantly fron his or her Factual accuracy. * . ^ 

* Finally, when examining the stuient sanple analyses with those of the adult 
sample, it was found that the two samples Vere comparable. Table K^X (Appendix 
C). Therefore, the results from the student sample are ^generalizable to thfe 

'adult population. The reader should Veep in mind that the adulf sample was 
tested und^r orily four xpnditions. All ob^ser vers-' from this sample saw and heard 
the testimony of the stimulus subjects. ^Therefore, the V^isual and Audio/Visual 
Only factor is not relevant for the 'adult sample. Also, the^reader may note that, 
where the^Color/Black-and-^/hite factor approached significance 6or the student 

- sample, il did not do so for the adult sample. This is due to the fact that €he 
nu»4)er of subjects in the student sample was much larger than the adi^it sample. 
Thus, the chancy of getting significant differences were greatly increased in 
the--student sample. Therefore, the -finding that subjects are more accurate in 
the Color condition may be slightly distorted due to the large number tf subjects 

tested. ' . . 

'Overall,, these results suggest that nonverbal leakage from- the body facili- 
tates detection of deception, v^en the witne^ is testifying- concerning the state 
of his emotions. However, when testimony is factual in nature, the yextal con- 
tent served as an important component to identifying deception. Color as opposed 
to black-an/J-white do^s not seem to contribute to the accuracy of detecting de- 
'ception. In tems of ^^ise of videotape in the coiortrocm, these findings would sug 
gest the use of , a camera shot which includes the entire body and head of the 
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witness* Such a shot would manirnize the detection of deception for both jemo- 
tionaJ^and factual testimony. The possibility also ^exists th^t the pre^sent 
construction of the witness-stand blocks the jurors' vision of -nonverbal body 
cues which may aid in the identification o^ deceptive emotional testimony. j 
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, • GEI^ERAL CONCLUSIONS . ; 

* From the outs'et, our r^i^earch has centered on a ^^ngle objective: 
to provide data bearing upon one ±esvc relating to the^ possible use of - 
videotape in courtroom trials.^ Obviously, policy decilBlons regardin|J5 
the introduction- of this technology into the legal, svstein hinge on 
numerous complex legal, social, and behavioral issues < Hence, we 
prefer to ^e both relatively brief and reasonably cautious in draw- 
ing conclusions^ permitting ^tlv^i ^research to ' speak for itself" \n 
those areas relevant to policy niakinp. ^Aithoagh ^he .question of 
whether jurors rasnond differently t ) vidootaned tria^ p-t-esentations 
than to live ones is an important one, we are cognizant that many 
dther considerations also affect the ez^tent Co which yideotape, be- 
comes a more prominent part of the courtroom communication milieu. 
Havinf? underscored this point,* offer the follovjing as our 

most general conclusion. V/ithin the procedural confines oi. our re* 

— ^ ' " V ^ ^ 

se arch, there is no evidence to sugge st that the use , of videotape 

— ■ — ' ' ^ = i , 

exerts any deleterious effects on the juror responses studied; in 

fact, as far as retention of trial-related information is concerned , 

it appears that videotaped testimony sometimes results in higher re- ^ 

tention Icvelfe. ' Given this assertion, we shall temper it iimnediately 

' • - V ' - 

by metrtioning some of the lir.Yitations (or the '^procedural confines') 

that should be considered when evaluating it. ' ^ . 

First, our, research has focused almost entirely on matters com-^ 
monly dealt with in civil trials. . We. reached this^^ecision consciously » 
since the most extensive use ojf videotape, at least until this time, l\as 
been in the civil area. !Jhether similar results would obtain in crimi- 
nal trials remains uncertain, though v^e are ^presently unaware of any 

•bompelling reasons for arguing that the switch from the-civil to the 
criminal domain should Hramalicali^ alter the Dattem at findings. 

Second, all of the studies described have dealt with simulated or 
reenacted trials %x trial segments, rathe'f'^an actfual trials. Having 

^noted this fact, we hasten to add that in several of the studies jurors- 
were led to believe they x^ere participating in actual trials, and tfie 
available evidence indicates that they accepted th^ veracity" of the 
situation. Nevertheless 5 there were also some studies where partici » 
pants were aware that they were rol^-playing jurors 'in a simulated 



trial. To the extent that role-playing jurors and actual jurors be- 
have dlff^ently (a possibility we i^U comment briefly upon later), , 
the results of studies usfng role-playing jurors mky be subject to 
^sone liodlfteation in an. actual trial situation. ^ ^ * ^ 

- Xhtrd, even within the realn of civil litigation, we have sam- 
ple4 from a relatively •small number of types of cases — i-e,, auto- 
jnobile injury 5, industrial accident, will contest—and over relatively 
few* time period? of <trial activity~i .ew. , less than hacfjot testi- 
many through a three and one-hilf hour trial. Again, as with the is- 
sue of using civil cases entir&ly, the iniportance of these limited 
sastples is/directly .-elated to t'.i. nu .^er of comnonsenso arguments 
one can' construct concerning the likelihood that other types of case 
content or other lengths of. trial activity might yield differe^it out- 
come. Re^rding the former, we have been' unable to think "of any 
powerful reasons uhy a- change, in case* content (e.g., going from an 
* automobile Injury case to a nUp-and-f all case) wtSTuld be likely to 
alter 'drastically the, findings of our studies. On the other hand, we 
have already mentioned .the possibility that trial length could af- 
•fect the differences in juror retention of .trial-related information 
that were observed between live and vi^otapec"; presentations of testi- 
mony. Specif iQally, 'we granted that while videotaped testimony may 
, generate greater juror interest— and consequently, greater retention 
of trial-related information—for the relatively short time periods 
studied, this potenti;iI advantage of the videotape medium might be 
'dissipated in^ lengthy trial. Note taat we do not necessarily be^ 
neve-this- would b6 the case, but we are aware that such an argument 
could reasonably be advanced. 'Thus, we have already emphasized, . 
future research should aim at determining whether tji/relationshio 
between the medium by which testimony 'is presented to jurors an^ their 
subsequent retention of t rial-related j inf^nnat ion holds for a wider 
• range of time periods than has been* ejcanined in our studies. 

Finally, se^fal of our studies have yielded no significant 
differences in juror responses tt) livje and videotaped t.rial fcaterials. 
From an applied perspective, this lack of difference creates no pro- 
blems si^e it suggests that the tw| presentational media are cmparr 
able.. Unfortunately, it does pose sdme interpretative difficulties,' 

. : - t 
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•forj^as wfe have stressed, the logic of the statisjfical model uAder- 
lying the rescnch or A'T/:^ ^roiu iKvch\n<> a'^pr-^c'se lever of sig- 
nificance to our fihdln'^s of /lo differences. Stated dif f er^!^^illy)| ^ ^ 
failure. to reject the scatistical ^ null hypothesis in this case, f^il- 
ure to detect significant differences between juror responses to live 
and vldeotape4 trial raa/terials — may reflect § true absence diflfer*v 
enees bea^een the tv70 nresentat ional media or it may represent an in- 
staace of Type II error. Since the likelihood of Type II error is 
affected .by numerous considr,rati€):i& (e.g , sample size, measurement ^ 
errors etc\K we can only assess the prob^t)!^, validity of a no dif- 
f^rences finding^ won:Diaeriiig adtqaacyi of our resfeaicn pioced- 
ure^ as they relate to "ihase various consideratiops . . 

In ot\e or two icsl;^r:ces, wc concede that orocedural difficulties 
contribut'ed* to the' hif^h^ik^lihood of Tyoe. II error. Thus,, in the 
ffrst study dealinp: ^it!; :?eler;toii maamissible test-lniony, a num- ^ 
ber of the jurors originally scheduled to participate in the research 
were^lled away to ^rve actual trials, and as a consequence, the 
sample size available Sor the various trial CQoditions was- severely 
depleted. . This sharp- attrition in jurors undoubtedly sharply decreased 
• the power of our tests ta detect diflfereaces in juror r^ponses to the 
varying amounts of inadmissible evidence used in the trials. , 

In most cases, however we' feel we l^ave minimized those factors 
likely to culminate the Type* II error. For thelaajority of the studie$ 
■^sample size has be^n robust the research has^^h^m conduc\:ed in' realistic 
^ settings: and the instTruments used^to measure juroXresponses have been 
catetully pretested and refined. All these ^onsiderat ions point 
-toward a reasonably powerful tese of the nulL hypothesis, and we are 
quite confident thaJt, in. most cases, our failure to reject the null ' 
^results from a lack of \systemat;|^ differences in juror responses to 
the tv70 ptesentat-fon^il Mjdi' j .yci^'. ..1$ sso"'*:! i/rhe^cp-ir of 
the statistical model itself brecludes. further evnuation. 

* Having established a cautious perspective from which t6 view our 
findings, several pcsiti>;ie asj^cts of -tlhe research merit^ emphasis. 
First, the realistic quality o^the reenactments and simulations em- ^ 
ployed auger well for the validity of the ffndinr.s! in fact, we be- r 
lieve - and a number of legal experts, agree— that this research 



represents the best quality of simulation yet^chieved in studies jinking 
the legal and psycholJ^,ical aystens, Cn no instances did jurors involved 
In the courtroom studies' question^athat they were oarticipating in an act- 
ual trial. ' The value of such realistic .simulation lies not, of courae, 
in its mm sake but r^ather ±n Xhe fact tfe^t jurors probably rs8Donde<} » 
as they would in an^ctual trial settiu:',.- For those J|^o have questioned 
^the extent to vzhich the results df laboratory studies ^condiActed in other 
than courtroom surrounding;s can be validly ^^^neralized to real trial sit- 
uations, our success in simulating a realistic cliJiiat|^should be encour-^ 

aging, ^ 

This i3 not to say that the results of the subset of ^studies 'employ- 
ing role-playing jurors7-i..er, those studies where participants clearly.^ 
realized they were, not serving as. jurors in real trials—should automat- 
ically be dismissed as suspect. rAiiaori^ mernbers of the l^gal conmiunity, 
there seems to I5e a credo of faitlv which h^dsl:hat actual will 
respond diff^ently to' their task than will persons who are merelyv^i 
to play the rple to jurors. Altho^h this View is. intuitively appealing, 
we have been unable to discover much empirical evidence dealing with the 
issue of compAra|)ility of responses betvfen actual role-playing jurors 
Impr^ssionistipally, we concluded that most'of^the' participants in W 
role-playing studies accepted the charge to take their task seriously 
a^rd' enter conscientiously into their foles^as jurors; Unquestionably 
there are differences between actual and^ simulated trial situations; 
stilly we are-not necessarily convinced that these variations psure 
^that the responses' of actual and role-playipp juro/s will differ dras- • 
tica'lly.' 'rhat Is needed are studies ;eomparin^he profiles of a«^ual 
and role-pMying jurors on a number of respot^eMimensions. For x>hi;.e 
it is optimaily desirable to conduct research: with real iury panels, 
' the day-to-day business of the court, v/hich does and should take pre- 
cedence over the research needs of social scientists, often makes "it 
di-fficult to secure actual jurors. If it could be demonstrated that 
actual and role-playinrl^ors do not differ markedly ^n. their responsfts 
• to" trial materials—or alt^ativeiy , , if it were possible tq specify the 
ways In which the two grbups do xiif fei^-the validity of studies u8in<5. 
role-playing jurors would be less problematie; • ^ "^^^1^;^ 
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Xo>rTarg« extent, one'*s assessm^t of the relative importancd^of 



tbe nisearch described here hinges on iiis or tier vi^ws concerning two ^ 
iMues. The first ' involves the nature of the trial process ^tself . "^Jvr 
research has-i)een grounded in the assumpjion^th^-a trial Is a r\j^e-gover- 
ned, 'iljf ormatlaft prpcessing event aM *tHat Juror decisto^q^king should- 




^ ' % . . ( . 

be itrf luenced prinmrily by the f ac^^nd eyide*^ of the feas^i Given 

t^8 4SMniption, it ina%s,^obd sense ta w^rrjr about the^j^oesibl? effects 
*of tjie videotape mediam^n such juror behavioxs a^ retehtipn of Ij^ial- 
rtd^ted information an4^tuai verdicts and ^wards. On the other hand, 
alternative assumptions, about, the nature of /the tlrial process are cer- 
tainly defensible,' and i€ onq acceptb an ait^mati^e^ dssuiuptiun, other 
* r^seatch pripritiies m;*:^ be implied. For example, it has been suggeste^' 
*t^-4is that ,a trial, is most ^fully ^conceived q#; as a\ritu^i6tic- ot 
dram^tistlc rite: .that the' trial servQs- tKe function df satisfying 



societ;^*s need for an institution thee permits ord^ 



«r^y. 



i^n-violent. 



'*#l8olutlon pf disputes, Sj^ca^tanae of this*dramati^t}.c viewpoint 
impure a. different orderliig of research pjril^ltlesr spltiflcally* 
.questions cpncemlpg the extent tp wH*th ^hW.u8^ of videotaped' ^rlal ' 
"aatei:-1^8 adds or detraces fi-oin the'dramatlstic Impact of tfie trial \^ 
would- rec^ve primary ^^^rtion. Helic|, w^^gr^nt ■ that oAr decisions ^ ' 
to^utsue certialn quea'tious ^tW than others rest on our particular 
-;vlew of the^natuire and fUoctlon of ^Ke. ?rlal proces^^; . ** , 

■ At an even more b«slc le^l, pne' s' assessment of tlie relative 
- -signlficancfe. of oij -fin^fl^ depend*?^ his pr her r^pons? Jo^a ■ 
• fandapent^l epl8t«^ologlcal question: Awhat kinds of evidence consti- 
. -tute the tetft grounds for making assertions about (the pro^1>le ef fects 
^ pf .videltaped trial Taaferr-al?.^ on juror response? ♦bbvious]^ and not' . 
■ ->urpri8ingly; we subffcrtbeito the empiricist tene|j that systematically^ 

gathered behavioral data, drawi from repre^j^ntat^ve samples of Juror * ^ '* 
^ ^ respondent^, ptj^id" rne 'so^dnst prci'-.is fo-^makins ^^.nferejxces -ibout " 

Thus, whiie the findiiig^s of th^se 
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\ the courtroom effects of videotape 
• studies 8toi> ikr fe'hort of eslabli'shing ^finiiive answers to tM n 
. ouf question >i;^i8ed|fchfey provide afi Impipav^' cifma£6 ^or drawing in- 




ferences', since sonie 
r« 'nnM^ftfc* claim, we res 



data are better than no .data, at all* With this 



modest* claim, we rest our 6ase, 
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GRAN? INFORtlATIOU DISSattNATION 
As oentio'ned In ou^ report on l.'oVkshop II. our attitude towards informing 
the pubUc aboui the jrese^ traveled the rather long road from show-and-tell 
at#ior6Ko^ I a .geou^desire to fulfill -the informational needs of the 
legal, govertimenta'li and academic coW.unitie^ .. This section describes mir 
ellorts in information dissemination. ■ . - 

PUBLICATIOUS - : ^ 

In the beginDinp,, t^ere wds nd mailing list. To develop one, we asked 
everyone we knew ^bo ,ha<r gome interest in' the area, or, who. had been called 
upon a? resource persons during the developiaeut'of -the grant proposal, or 
who had been appointed to^^t^Adv^^ry P^nel. to submit;*^ list of persons who 
should be on 8uch% list.- -^e found fiames. and^ addressed for major bar and/. 
*other* Jaw- journals in every ^tatn as well/STconmunication and social science 
publications with wide national, circulations , .At fir|^, we attempted a i^ews 
release format to ^eneratV' interest in'the research. This method proved to 
be inappropriate: we were involved in a' p,l^ct that made- progress , but 
there were no real bulletitls .warr^ting the shotgun approach f"news releas?, 
*8eei98 to. represent, iqjpertheiess, «»ar first release generated some more 
names before we abandoned .the cechplqu«. We then settled upon a regular 
newsletter 'as our primary means , correspondence with those on the Jailing 
list. „ It described Jrogr^ in the research are^and provided .upctrJ-" 
wor<Uihop information as sXh ruaterials became available. .We called 
-•IIQ represePihe scanning lines- of a "television picture tube - (and 
^'wka likely to read if - and published it quarterly (see Appendix D). . In \ 
every SCAN, we encouraged people to write us for information or for a ^lot on 
the maiUlig list - and tha^ did. Judging from the volume of new names eath 
• iisue generated, ^those little SCANS got abound; as we/ hoped tjey would. . 

Approximately six weeks jfrior to each workshop, .we sent\regUitration 
packel^nd'program^o our correspondents wit^^ return card u^o^lmtch ' theyO- . 
could indicate their intention to att;end (Sr.e-*A?pendix*D) . Although only a ^ 
'small percentage o^those on our mail^^s'list attended^^ach tto^rkshop, the 
registration pack 's h^d' ^n untanny way of generating^ tven more correspondency 

■with new people. ' ^ 

- . At efch workshop save the las^l," we-dis^ributed.to Attendees, a research 
progress report,' thea announced tfie availability oft|fh^se in ^ur next SCAl^. ^ 
The clrevlation of these reRorts^prompted requests f ojr. them; evteryoi?e who , 
requested an,* kind o!" ihfomation frqm us automatically was Included on the 
mailing list. ' \ 



During the course JH the ijesearch, the grant te'to was ^nvitetfn:o submit 
artl9le8 about opr progress to^ a jjuntrr of law and social science publications*. 

These are: . ♦ - 

Judicature (Decenb^r, 1974) ^ , 

-Journal of Communication (Surnmer, 1974) ^; * . 
• Ilichigan Bar Journ al (llay^ 1975) * , 

• Law Enforcement Com tn uniCwitione (Juae, 1975) 

Brighaia Young University Lav Re v lev (Summut, 1975) 
Personality and Social Psycholo^ry Bulletin (in press) . 
b^W chapter. 

Millar, G.R. 1 "The effects of videotaped trial materials on - * 
"^j^^vijuror response/* In G. Beraant (Ed.) 
•(1^ Psychology and Che Lay; Research Frontiers^ 
' ^ Lexington, "Mass. D-.C. Ueath (in press) 

In a3dition, various publications wrote, about u^^ including tlie Chicago Daily 

News (Au&. 1975111?^ and i^saic (July-August, 1975). Ifow, at the conclusion^ 

o?'^ Jthe ^ant , our mailing list includes over 70(> persons.. 

Generally speaking, th^ workshops pro^'ided lis wttn our best^opportunities 

~ to^ receive feedback on the research effort from knowledgeable members of the 

^ legal and ^^demic sectors. In r^ttim, we provided programs designed to 

encourage dfscussion of the issues our research h0d raised and chaqfees f or ^ ^ 

people who were interestei^t uninitiateH to learn specifically about oiJr 

rc|earch and generally about the state df videotape in the legal system. 

The worjcshops also allowfed us t^ neatly dissect mir-re&earch toto-phases^ - 

and concentrate- our energies anew on each one.^A brief description of each 

* - , — » 

of 'our three workshop^ follows: - ' ^ 

•Legal Communloation Workshop |^ , ^ 

.M^rch 14-16, 1974 : , , . ' . 

• TSS Atlanta .American, Atlanta, Georgia ^ ^ - 

^ • Progratn Participants - «o 

/ * U.S. Circuit Court Judge JoseplyUMs, Pittsburgh, PA ^ * • 

^ M^U Department of Communication ll^ear<ifi Team ^ • » 

X^rimidal iCourt of Record Judge Murray Goodman 5 Dade County, FL 
-Dr. -Arthur 'Kono^lca,' A.P.R.T., NSF, Washington^ D.C. , . 
Alawl^orrill, Mp.rrill, Koutsky, Klomann and Chuha!^^ Chicago, . 
Beurence Stone, General Ilanager, Video record, Inc'. , Columbus/OH 
' Dr» Colby Lewis, Department of Telecomtounications, M. S.U., East Laniing, MI 
Erie Comity Court of C^jmrnqn pieal JHadgfe*" James T^cCrystal, Sandusky, ,0H|^ 

For this first, workshop , the 50 participants at?ending>ere almost 

^'^equally divide* apong judges, practicing attorneys, Eourt reporters, govem- 

.mental representAtrives, and retires entatives from colleges and universities 

in the law and social science fields. These participants responded 

' eathusiastically.^to the presentation of the research findings , ^informal ^ 

' inter actlims^amotg all workshop participants, and small group sessioqp^.on- 

the var;.ous sUbtojJics under the general heading qf^ideo tape in tb^^leg^^ 
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system. Response was very positl^ve to informalNl^nteraction among workshop 

'psrtibipants, aiid v.^ ivit -.alt»ir ' ......a ±iT:o od: ^v^o^ksHop programs mdrre oppor- ' 

timitles for dlscussioa and, analysis 01 research findinge on a<^re casual 

'1(as;L3, an activity ^hac allowed those ^/.Ith extsnsivy viiie^rtape experience to 

answer questions frac^eorhy ce« or. an individual level. This first workr 

shop also t^tfughc uSf^ uhffft wc would likely abl? to extend conference ' 

duration by a day v^itb gijod success, due* to the growing amount information , 

to which we t»ere acquiring acr^^ss aud cculd p3«3S along to our attendees. ^ 

Legal Communication WorKsbop 11 - ^ 

Jtouary' 29 - February 1^ 1975 

The Mansion laa, Sacramenco, C^iiforria 

PSA San Franciscan, i>an Franoi'sco, C2i1 i'^^tnuai 

Pro^T:ara Paiticipar.ts; / ^ ^ 

Dean Gordon ScSaber, faculty and staf f^ao^bers , McGeorge School of Law, 

'University oi the rc«cific, Sacranento. 
HSU Department of Co>iniunLcation llef?earch Tea'ji 

U-S. Supreme Court Justice- (Pet.) TQODas Clark . \ 

amest H. Short, Ernest Short ajjd Associates, Sacramento, CA 
Guy Komblum, At^y. , Adjunct Faculty, Hasting Col]ege of Law, 

University of Calif omta, San ^ranoi'Sco, CA 
Paul Rush, Television Offics, University California - BerkeWy 
Dr. Pejtcy Tanflenbaum, Graduate Sdhool of Public Policy, 

University of California Berkeley * » ^ 
-Dr. Gordon iBenaiant , Batt;elle .Seattle Research Center, Seattle, WA % 
Dr. Gerald Williate and Lawrence Fanner, J. Reuben Clark 

"School df Law, Brigha^ Young University > Proyo, Utah 
Dr. Arther Konopka, A.J.R.T., NSF, Was^hington, D.fc. 

After our first workshop in Atlanta, events and attitudes within the realm 
of^ legal communicat?3h researdh as^manitested in the work of the ^ISU grant * 
team l,ed us to reexamine the workshcnr/ role and gradually to ^pand it. > 

Truly hindsiglit is a marv^ious fhing. We utilized it to its, fullest 
ifter Atlanta, though perhapsl'^ot entirel)4 on a coj^ous level. ^ We were 

* pleased with the response of our AtJauta ,af tondees to the research and to - ' . 
each other, but we realized;^ v/^re, in'fa;-t,' talking Co ourselves, a^d were 
not digglrffegCor the issues- no^ att;etiiDt^nr- to solicit, legitimate intellectuar 

.counter stands on videotape use. In the meantime, tp'o, our smali-scale-butr 
stready efforts at nublic .information had broadened otir base". By January, 1975", 
we were corresponding with a great many practicing attorneys, with, judges in 
federal, state, and municipal ^courts, with ia\^^udents and. law school faculty, 
with, a .surpii^lng- number of court reporters, with businessmen and doctors and' 
a wealth ot others. Although ^hen t^'e id^a for holding the second workshop 
in California , was first discussed, ve were still dealing on|y with;the fairtt^s 

'of regionalizing the function, it soon became evident that tha west cowt , , 



locati'on would^rovide us- with a wealth of related research, a high level-of ^ 
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toterest 'aiK>ag legarprofesslonaLs.; and a largey. it tendance, ^e were able to 
benefit' from «all of these it Sacramento/Sak Fra^icisco", and vfent home feeling 
w« had really performed a service- this time--and coujld do it again. From 
;*irfortnal comments of various attendees ^t the conclusion' of the California 
workshop, \e' sensed an eageraess to particl^tJe "ne?t time". ^ . 

. All this meant, as oenti^%d ai the beanning of this section, tha^. we 
«aw ourscive. differently in terms of our ^unction^as a t<md»d rteenrch ^ 
project. Aa before. >« research and W^eports thereon* constituted our 
primary justification and always 'held pri'ority over any ot}ier functions. 
But the res'ponse to this worlcshop " led us to Understand just how compelling 
information disseminatiDr. can be. TV.us. we- shifted, rather naturally from a 
merfe reporting function to one* i^^ whichAhe grant team began to serve as • 
the instigator of a continuing forum on the issu^ relate^ to introducing 
coikmunicationAechnology into the judicial process. Ji^ly stated,' we 
began to marry information we tfad 'gathered to people v» had met as a result 
of grant activities. 'Je gave everyone the opportunity to come together at - - 
the workshops, -either to support one another or to lock horns', but certainly^ 

- to discuss and to ruminate'^ and- to go home thinkin|. 

We strove -for this in California in a mostly instinctive, tentative manner, . 
perhap^s not really kifiw-ing whit would happen wlten so many points of view, so 
many* issues and extrapolations of is-Bues were tossed together. From all reports, 
it seemed to have been a very stimulaljing way to hold^ cqnference. 

At the California workshop, we did deliberately attempt to give oiir attendees 
a variety of experiences related to legal communication research, as well as. ^ ' 
plenty' of time to inlornlally interact with one another,, as, ve had p^^ed fit . 
fhelena.of^he Atlanta workshop.. Consequently,' our gr*up w»8 able a *• 
couple d£ ins'taiiices, not only to ^et the people r^eporting on]the research . , 
but alsd to view the facilities and equipment actu.ally utilised. McGeorge - > - 
School of L^f University of the Pacific, hosted the group in a sit:-down 
tour of their renowne^k Court room of the Future, and although the planned 
tout of .""Hastings (T^ege tf • Law was .rained, snowed, and hailed out of 
formal existence ;>e school ^is " located tfwo.blocks fr'o^ the PSA San Fray ^ 
ciscan Hotel, where the San iFran^ is co- portion of the workshop *as held, ■ 
easily accwsible' to curious workshop attendees in better ^wsatljer. The., 
♦nature 6f th« pfesentations -encouraged interactions among people who > ' 

vprobably^ didn't know on6 ano'ther^ef ore, and dbly, represented types of 

- projects ongoing :wlthln the increasingly broad field of legal coAnunicatlon 
research* 




Legal^Ci— »ul( iittonr Workshop III 
July 24-27, 1975 * 
The Sheraton Plaza, Chicago, Illinbis 

> Program Participants 

Dr. 'Gctald Williams and Dr. Lawrence ' Ftftmer r J • Reublfi Cla^k School^f Law, 
Brlgham Young Uftlverslty, Provo, Utah 

I^r. Ednund Slnnott, 'Atty, Trlalvlsion/Depovislon, Chicago, IL . W 

• ' Ernest Prlesen, forme* Asst. *U.S. Attorney General, Denver„CO 

HSU Department of Cooaiinlcatlon Research Team ^> 

to\i Myron Blmbaum, DSAF (Set.) and lla j . John Howell, Judge Advocate , - 
/ ■' .General's Office, USAF, Washington, D.C. . 
^ B. Thomas Florence, Ernest .H. Short and Assoctat^es , Sacramsrito, CA 

Eugene "Sattler, National Shorthand Reporters' Asisociatlon, New York, NY 

Manx Connors, Stffl\ford ^University,- Stanford, CA 

James Alf'lnl, Ass't Director of Research, American Jttdipature" Society, 

Chicago, IL ^ * ^ Ts r> 

Josepli febiersole, deputy Director; Federal Judicial Center, Washington ,^ D.C. 
California Cpurt of Appeal Judge Robert K. Puglia, Sacramento, CA » 
' nr;.vGordon Krmant', Battelle ^eattle* Research Center, Seattle, WA 
Dr< Arthur Konqpka, A.P.R.T., NSF,^ashlngton,.D.C. • ' 

We had vowed, ,in p^lng for Vlorksho^ IIi; to provide qjir attendees 
with a mixed bag in o«r final ptbgram. To- cmr. satisfaction, post workshop 
feedback indicated that most participants were delighted^ and stianflated by , 
^this approach. In fact; many pron'dunced this final effort our best in 
terms of information exchange. «ra;y, there was t^oh to behad: Mr. Slnnott 
reUted his experiences using videotape systems ^ the taking of evidence 
a«d recordfeg actual trials, also demons,t rating the specially modified . 
vldeot^^pe equipment he^W. developed for those purjioses. Drs. 'W^l^-sms 
and Farmer gave a final analysis 6f the data from their multi-media trial , 
comparison involving live, color videotaped, black-and-white videotaped, 
•, audio taped, and read tVans crip t presentations. Co^lonel Blmbaum and Major 
reported, on developments in the use of vldeotapAlp mlUt|[rSr justice' 
and Other legal" proc.esses and dfescrlbedSa new' technique ft^t long-distance • 
recoiling at Videotape depositions.', Mr., Florence described research 
activities related to evaluation of impact of videotaped legal, proceedings > 
on. jurors,* judges, and attorneys and .thVadoini^^raiive anf behavioral effects 
of the use of videotape technology on a con'tln^g basis in the courts. ^ • 
Mfe. Sattler ^repented the National ^Sljorthand Reporters? stance 9n the use- 
of via^tape iK the. courtroom. Ms. Connors de^^*^^ behavior^ re^eatch 
. ongoing at Stanford in ^he ar,eaj4of ftesponses to .vldeofkpe. Other named 
participants acted' a^* respondents 'tt the described presentations. Xa^at 
the ,Ca}.ifornla Workshop,' we videotaped, all sessions and made the tapes ayall- 
-'able for dubbing after the workshop . We disyibuted the 1975 VlRham. Yg^ ' 
qnlverslty Law Review^ which presented, a syiBposium Bn^ the uise of videotape 
.rr»^i->he court rooB, to attendees/ . , ' ' - C- • 



• " . While Acknowiedgiug,our £|(ncti*on to prqvide inf ormation^ at the workshops, 
we, too, bgnefited-.frotn the difversify of the people we.iaetr, the oppottunity 
tc plan and Implement ^such e^bnts, and the discipline of presenting our • *' 
findings to, "highly skilled audiences, well-versed in the issues^ conf ron^ng 
the legal system. ' ' ^ " • • < 

^ -^ OTHER CQ!>CIUMICATXON ENDEAVORS . > ' * 

During the course of the funding pejiod, we have been, asked by a 
nuaiber of organisations to address their memberships on the subject* of * our ' 

^^A^search. Often we initiated 'suck eritountare in or^r fjo recrvtlt a'dul^t 
subjects fdr*our studies Most aroups w^'address^ showed a genuine 
interest in the researcVf a^d cot^cejfn for tlie ootrntial effects of videotape 
itk the legat^ system. Our presentati^fft to fraternal^ civic, church, and 



parent /teapheV , organizations netted a wi^lir 
nee4ed them. And, in turn, jdl^-t subjects — w 



g cadre of gubjeetc when we 
ether volunteers or unsuspecting 



jurors — expressed almost ualver^l enfciw*^asni for their experiences ^t the \_} 
conclusion of the studies in which they participated. We are most grateful 
to all of them and glad to have had the uncounaon experience of conducting a 
research project with a public. ^ . 

ADVISORY PAiTEL MEET^TCS 

It woul^ have required amazing sleight of hand for a group of Social 

# 

selentlsfts-t-brsu-eoessfully— coffiplete a^-serXes of studies dealing so 
intimately with the Idgal system had we not had the wise counsel of - ' 
our Adi|^ory Panel, whose memberohip is noted in the Acknowledgements 
(Appendix E) . At the, outset o^eacli research p^sey we asked them to 
mee^ at MSU with us to hear our plans for theliext studies in the series. 
Particularly at the' beginning of the funding period, when we* still had much 
to learn about the rules and, procedure^ that govern the legal system, their 
advice and eager participation helped iel^our course, steering us away from 
l^aJ^se Issues and maximizing , the efficacy of cur dealings with' court 
adJbilstrators, ji^ges, • and^ttorneys. 

Each Advisory Panel meeting provided both researchers and panel 
neuters the chance ♦tot share current developments iiuthe field of legal 

ure research, \and 



systa 



cat^^on,*to presents ideas far studies. or futi 
analyze proposed study^ designs- for their "applicability to the leg^L 
oad their credibility with the memberd of*the legal profession. Thus,' 
uiilike many University-based research teams^ we never concocted our schemes ^ 
in the isolation *of the ivy-c#vered tower. • We were committed to designing a 



program of relTcaich that would have real usefulness, • dnce* completed^ for 
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su 



-I t- 



• the pollcy-ttakers of the legal system. Our Advisory Panel members always 
provided ua with source. Inaterials, sample cases and precedents <rhen requested, 
•Ihey dug Into theiy fil^s and their. memories for depositions ai^d useful 
^Stlnony to help us develop the stumulus materials for our major aitud^ed. 
They .consistently provided thoughtful comaentary on our theory and practice. 



J 



APPErmiX A 



J 



tlie follo^dnF listin?^, divi'iec accordinr to unit tyne, represents 'chu 
manent equio^-nt ir.ventpr" ^-r ou>. ',>^'orr^.- r.-search. Cental equir%ment, vihen 
i^sed. is "Sescri^^* 5n tne T-cnnolocry ^section of -ihis report under fbegappro- 
pri^.te stimulus ^h^adL.r. IV- recier r= ^ren^indad that eguipTnent, pyLces listed ^ 
herein were thore paic! i:* 1973.'. ' 



Videotaoe Recor-lers 

Sony :505O (biaak-and-white") 



Sony 3S 



^0 (color) 



2 
1 



tlUT COST 

$ 1150,00 
llbO.OO 



Sony AVC 3':00 ( i/^irczsiion^. anc 



:arr^/''n ' case ) 



'ton Iters 



Sony*192 U (black-and-v^hite) ^ 
Sonv Trinitron recei^/er (ct>Ior) 

Equipm(^nt • 

RFU 'lO''ir-' "F adaptor 
RFC-5 »F^C3Me 
[?^T adaptor ^ ^ ^ 

cft)les and ''i?cellaneou5 

B/T ' 12 soiitter. 
Smith 3150 mn 

LClOO carryinr- zaso (for 8500) 
CCF 10 32' carnera c^hl^-* 
TD-1 tripod ^dblly 

• ^icropi" onp.'^u ipnent 

'iXOOO aiKlio ntixer 
.ElectrqVcice 635 nicrcphone 
Atlas ''512 floor ^tand 
Atlas. DS 5 des^. st-^rd 
25' microphone cable 



3 
2 



X 
7 
3' 



1 



1 ' 

3 

1 

3 y 



* Tc t'-il r^r^n^ii^^ent Lcu'^pMent Co^t 



78^+. 00 



300.00 
500.00 



85.00 
8.50 
* 3.90 



'$ 7.20 
' ^50.50 
35.00 - 
11.00 
5^.50 ^ 



$ 250.00 
50.70 
9.50 
2.99 
9.1b 

? 8634.94 



J 
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TABLE I 

« ft 

Ihe Effects of Live Versus Videotape Trial Presentation ♦ 



Suianary oif verdict responses for jurors in live and tape conditions.^ 





Clark 
Not Neg 


Both 
Neg 


1 X 

Clark. 
/ * Neg 




. Clark 
Not Neg 


f*4 

Clark _ Both 
Neg " Neg 


- Live 


19 


12 


13 


Live 


19^ 


Pj '25 


Tape 




7 


' 20 


Tape 




.27 




X2 - 3. 


1+5; '£>.15 








. 398i £>.53 




Clark ^ 
Not Neg' 


Both 
Neg 


Claric 
Neg 






ClMPk ' Clark 
NotNeg Neg 


Uve 

Tape 
* 


31 

21 

X, = 2.55; £>.ll 


13 

20 


Live 
• Tape 
\ ' • 




19 - 13 
2.18; £>.10 



1 



/ 
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TABLE II 

Juror Information Retention I 



Mecisures of central tendency for pretest manipulation data * 





Mean * ' 


Median • 


<• 

Mode 


Strong Witness 


1.19 


1.0 . 


1 


Weak Witness 


2^46 . 


2.0 


i 


Modal Witness 


"IP. 35 


. 2.5 . 


3 



\ 
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TABLE III ■ ■ - - 

Juror Information K&tention I 



Mean information^ r^erition scores for the continuous' informatioti 
retention measure and analysis of variance summary \ 



Type of Hith^ss 



Strong 



Mode of Presentation 
Monochromatic 

271.03 / ^ - 



Weak 
Modal 



Colof 
268,21 
270.09 
263.82 



Soui^ce of Valance 
— ' T 

Type. of Witness . 
Mode of Presentation 
Type X Mode 
Err*or ^ 
Total k 



270.55- 
< 264.70 . 

V ■ 

Sum of Squares ^Degrees of Freedom Hfean Square £ 



1451. 68 
^ 94.79 
52.40 
36967.27 

•r^5o6.1'">' 



2 
1 
2 

192 



725.84 
94 .'79 
26.20 

192.54 



3,77(p .05) 
1 
1- 
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TABLE IV 



Juror Information. Retention I 



Meap jj^formatlon retention scores for the dichotdtnous information 
retention measure and analysis of. variance summary 

Mode of Presentation " 



Type of Witness 



Strong. 

Weak 

Hoda>^ 



Monochromatic 
47.61 
47.55 . 
44.58 



Color 
46.33 
.47.09 
43.94 



ANOVA 



Source of Variance Sua of Squares " Defp^ees of Freedonf Mean Square - F 



Type of Wifeess 
Mocle of Presentation 
Type X' Mode 
Error 
Total 



370.58 
30.73 
6.09 

f" p8,8.06 



'2 
1 
2 

192 

197 



185.29 
30.^3 
3.05 
37.9$ 



4.88(p .05-) 



<1 
<1 



r 
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TABLE V 

o 

Juror Information- Retention I 
/ 



Mean cf»edibiU*ty scores in each cdn^ion and analysis of -variance 
summaiy" ^ ^ V > 



Mode of^ Presentation 



Type of Witness 



StJTong 
Weak * 
Modal/ 



MonochroinaHiic 

69.^2 

/. 

' 59.76 



^7.03 
I 



Color 
70,18 
'62.0^ 
62.03 



So\jyce of Va ri ance 

Type ^ HfitT^m 
Mode of Presentation 
Type X Mode 
Error 
Total 



ANOVA 

Sum of Squares Degrees of Freedom Mean Square 

132"+. 36 



2648.73 
21.34 
485.86 
153^9.94 
l£i515.86 



2 
1 

3192 

197 



21.34 
242,93 
80.00 



16.56i|)< 
3.0«((p< 



.05), 
.05) 



V* 



TABLE VI 

Juror Information Retention 1 



'ttean authoritativeness scores in each exp^imelstal condition 
an^i analysis of variance sununary • -. 



Strong 

lype of Wi-^ess . • Weak ., 

Modal' 



Mode of Presentation 

Monochromatic 
•U8.79 ; 



45.58 



Color 
U8.85 
US. 27 



ANOVA 



Source of Variance Sum of Squares Degrees of Freedom -Mean Square £ 



type of Witness ^ 635.28 

• Mode of ..Presentation ' 10.23 

•Type X Mode , * 106.75 

' Error ■ 14503.94 

Ttftal, • 15255.21 



2 ' 

1 ' 

2 • - 
192 ■ 

197 



317. 6U " U.21(p<.05) 

10.23 -^.l 

53.38 <1 
75. 5U 



TABLE VII 



♦Jiiror InformaticSh.. Retention I 



Mean character scores in ea«ih e^eri mental condition and analysis 

of vari^ce summary . • ' . ' 

^ Mode of^Presentation 

® , Monochroin^tic ^ Color * 

55.33 ' 55,85 , 

53,58 • ■ * 5U.39 

53.55 - 53, 7g 



\ Strong 
Type of Witness Weak 

Modal * 



1 



ANOVA 



Source of Variance Sum. of Sq,uares Degrees of Freedom Mean ..Square F 



Type of Witness 
Horde, of Preseutation 
Type X Mode 
Error 
'Total • . 



140.143 
13.56 
2.74 
9181.21 

9338.04 



2 

1 • 
2 

192 
197 



70.22 
13.66 
1.37 
47.82 



1.47 

5cl^ 
<1 



\ 



/ 
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lABLE VIII 



Juror Information Retention I 



Information retent>ion .scores for subjects in the 'four conditions 
and analysis of variance ,suniinary* 



Color 



HediuRi I 



Monoch^*omatiq 



Source 



tf54.0Q 



. Rows* (Ftedium) * 
Columns (Type V/itness) 168.07 
Interaction 
Error 



37.5'5 

7939. 16 
7966.72 



Witness Type 
Strong 
34.59.' 



39.72 

' / 

% 

ANOVA J 



Weak 

•33.31 

36.17 



df 

1 " 
' 1 
1 

-112 
(113). 



•6.55 <.05 
(6.58)<.05 

2.3a 
(2.39) 
<1 



*The valiies in parentheses are those appropriate -after interaction is ^ 
incorporated into the error terra. 
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TABLE IX 



I 



Juror Information Retention I 



/ liitness authoritativeness ratings for subjects in the four conditions 
"id analysis of variance summary'^* 



V/itness Type 

Stroifg ^ ' Weak ^ 

Color 80.93 * ^71. 3U 

Monochromatic 72.00 , 70.24 



Medium 



Rows (Medium) 



SS 
730.01 



Colurtib (Witness Type) ^33.11 



Intefmction 



^rrot 



UUU,22 

23613.72 
(2U057.9U) 



"df 

1 

■■• 1 

■112 
(il3) 



3.46 
(3. 43) . - 

U.i+3 '<.05 
(U,38)<.05. 

2.11 



*The feilues in parentheses ar§ those appropt'iate after^ interaction is 
incdl^orated intOt the error terra. • ^ . 
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'TABLE 



t 



Jurorr Information Retention 



* Witness safety ratipgs for sub'3^ct^\n the four conditions and 
' analysis of variance sunr.ary , ' 

I 



Weak 

23.00 

23,52 




Medium 



Source- 



Rows (Medium) ^ 



Color 

Monochromaftic 23.21 
ANOVA 

ss 

55.17 



Colvunns (Witness Type) ^ 72.97 
Interaction. ... 10i|.31 



Error 



2067.24 



df 
1 
1 
1 

112 



F 

2-99 

3.95<,05 
^ 5.65<,05 

[ ' ■ 
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'TABLE 



I 

' Jurocr Information Retention I 



** Witness safety ratings for subjfecxs 
• analysis of variance sunnary , 



i^ctsNin the four conditions and 



Medium 



Source- 



Rows (Hedium) ^ 



SS 

55.17 



Columns (Witness Type) ^ 72*97 
Interaction, * IQ-^^Sl 



Error 



2067*2^4 




Color 



Monochromartic 23 . 21 



ANOVA . 



Weak 

23.00 

23.52 



df 
1 
1 
1 
112 



V 



F 

2.99 
3.95<.05 
-i5.65<.05 



-lo;j 



TABLE'XII ■ '*'*. 

Juror Information Retention r Repliciition 



V 



Witness qualification ratings for subjects , in .the four conditions 
^ and analysis of variance summary' 



'^Medium 



Cblor : ^26i52 

Monochromatic " 2U.38 



Wixness Type 
Strong Weak 
22.66 



22.90 
# 





• 


w 

ANOVA ■ 




f 


SoxiTce * ' 
Rows (Medium) 


25.08 - 

1 


df 
1 


F 

.1.17 
1.16 




Columns (Witness Typ^) 


' 207.11 


. 1 


• 9.26 

T.TiS 


<:o5 


Interaction ' 


41". 04 


1 


1.83 


L 


* t 

Error 

• 


' 2505.31 '' 
2SU6.35' 

1^ ■ 


112 

" . 113 ■. • 






<i ■ * 


w 









*Values in pat^ntheses. are those 'appropriate after„ interaction's incorporated 
into the error term. , 



TABLE XI li 

Jtf^or Information "Retention I 



/ 



Witness ciynamism ratings for subjects in the four conditions 
and analysis of variance 'summary''' --^ 



Medium 



\ 

Color 

Monochromatic 



Witness Type" 



Strong 

22.10 

20.07 



Weak 

4 

18.97 

^ 

17.38 



ANOVA 



^ Source 


ss 








Rows (Medium) 


95*04 


• 1 


5.20 


< .05 . 








(5.2t+) 


<.05 


Columns (Witness Type) 


2t+6.22 


1 


13.4* 










(13.57) 


<.05 ; 


Interaction 


l.t+5 








• 'Error 


20t+8.35 


112 




• 


(20t+9.8O), 


(113) \ 







Values in parentheses are those appropriate after interaction ;ls incorporated 
into the ewror term, " • ^ • > 
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TABLE XIV 

. t 

Juror Infolhnaticm Retention II 



Information retention scores for subjects' in the four conditions* 











^ ^ ' - 


Livd 


9.8 


T 


\ 

1.1 


7.6 • 


Color 


9.0 




-a. 

r 8.5 


7.8 


B 6 W 


'9.H 


9.2 

» 


7.8 

r 

\ 


8.0 

* 

' ■ » ' 


Numbers indicate mean 


retention score 


for the interval. 
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TABte XV 



Juror Information Retention II 



Summary of credibility ratings for trial participants 
for subjects in the three cbnditLons 





Authcritativenessi 


Character 


Witnes?, 


IJX V c 


. 81 5 


- " Liive 


68:4 




Color 


85.1 ■ • 


C<plor 


70.0 ' 




B 6 W 


62.0 


B € W 


64.0 




F < 1 




F = 1. 


69 < 

/' ' 


Mr. Stein: 

Proponent's 

Attorney 


Live 
Color 
B.5 W 


76.5 
76.9 

78;i+ « 


Live ' 
Color 
' B S W 


70 .7 
58.4 


* 1 


F < 1 




F < 1 




'**Mr. Whiter 
Defendant *s 
Attorney ^ 


Live 
Color 
B S W 


77.7 ' 

7U.0 

79.1 


" Live 
Color 
B W 


69.6 

•• 

70.0 ■ 
67.0 




F < 1 

* 




F < J 




• • 






f 


• • • 
•* 


9 

r 








# 


• 




It 
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TABLE XVI 



iuror Information Retention II 



Correlations of witness with attorney credibility scores 



Witness and Witttess and . Mr, Stein and ^ * 

Mr. Stein Mr. V?hite Mr' White Difference 



^Authorita- 



51 . . .. - .2H ^ . ' \ = 1.95- 



ti^peness > 



4f = 28, 
p = .10 ' 

V 



Character .63 .03- .24 ' t = 3.36 

■. df =.28 



£ .< ,001 



PRir 




• TABLE XVII 



Effects of Physiological Arousal oji Information Re^'etrtfen-* I j.- 



Emotionality Manipulation Check-Cell^^ Means, 
t Tests and P;robablitity Values'^ 



Male 

Witness" 
(Angry /calm) 
Black 6 White 

^olo'r 



Feroale ♦ 

Witness 

(Happy/sad)* 

, Black S White 

Color 



Kon- 
•Emotional 



3.51 
^.14 



V 



Non- 
Emotional 



5.63 
■5.97 



Emotional 
: 



■ U,.7'0 * 
\. U.20 

# 

Emotional 



6.20 



.14 



,31 
78 ■ 



".Oil 

.986 , , 

> 



2!l 



.755 

;i439. 



I 



Higher numbers reflect more motional ity 
*'^o* tailed ^ 
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Effects of Physiological Arotisal on Information Retention I 



: • — — ■ ' /, 

• . M6an Arousal Level in All Conditions Summing A'fcross Time Frame^ 



Testimony . 



Non-Emotional 



Emotional 

> 



St. 

PR. 

St. 
Pk. 



Ho'de 



Black and White 



7.78 



V 

8.44 



8.62 
9.41 




TABLE XIX ' . ^ 



fiffe9,ts of PhysioJJcal'Arousal.."on Infoifetion Retention I 



.Meaji Arousal I^evel^ in Each Condition Thirty Seconds Prior 
to 'tnu- Start of the Stimuli Tapes 



Jlon-Emotional 



Color ' ' . 6.80 
Black and White •# 7. SO 



'Emotional 



Color 7. ^8 



. Black 6 vmite • 5.31 
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TABLE XX ■ ' 

Effects of Physiological Arousal on* Infon^iation Retention I 



Repeated Measures Analysis of Covariance for Both *Tapesr 



m - MS. ' F ?< ^ 



Non-Emotional 



'd.v. 



• ■ Statt 1 140.22 4.03 .052 

~ Error' 38 * , 34.77 H 

" Peak 1 ■ 222.45 5" 05 .031 / 

Error 38 44,06 \ 

_ MS • F 

Emotional • 4^1^ 
*D.V. 



Start ' 1 • 32.02 1.12 .297 

Error 31 28.50 ' • 

Peak ' 1 53.62 1.45- .239 

Error 31 37.11 



o ■ ' J.ii- 
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TABLE XXI 



Effects of Physiological Arousal on Information Retei>tion Replication 



Repeated Measures Analysis of Covariaace^^or ^^xperiment II 

Start and Peak Levels 



Dependent Variable 
Start -Level 
' 'Error 



Peak Level 
Error 



2 

56 

2 
'56 



MS 



36.17 
32.18 



U1.58 
84. iq 



1.12 



^:l 



P< 



,332 



0 . 
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TABLE XKIt 

Witness Information Retention 



Th$ Analysis •of -Variance Summary 

Source of Variation 

Camera-No Camera 
Time belay • 

Cairiera-No Camera X Time Delay 
Redidual 

Total ' . 



fnforwation' JRetention . 



\ Sum bf - 




Mean 






\ Squares 




■ Square 


F. 






1 


1.U7 


.015 


^ .9^9 


^ 5553.21 


.2 


2776.60 


28.UII 


,6oi- 


* • 72.50 


2 


36.25 


' - .371 


.999 


9372.50 


96 


97.63 






, 14998.59 


101- 


148.50 







1851.21 
722U1.5S 
^. U05.92 
^141939. 69 
216^210. U6 



The Analysis-of-Variance Summary of Witne's^ Knowledge* 

Sum* of ' 

Source of Variatijgp Squares 

Caroera-IIo Camera 
Time Delay 

CamerA-Iio Camera X Time Delay 
Residual ^ 

total ^ 



1 
2 

' 2 
96 
101 



Mean 
SqfUare 

1851.21- 
36120.77 
202.96 
1U78.5U 
21U0.79 



1.25 
.lU 



Sig« 



of F 



.265 
.001 
.999 



The Analysis-of- Variance Summary of the Seven Point Nervousness Scale. 
Source of Variation 



Sum of 
Sauares 



Camera -No Camera 
Time Delay 

Camera-No Camera X Time Delay 

Residual 

Total 



. 5.27 
7.25 
1.00 
197.70 
211.37* 



df 

1 
2 
f 
96 
101 



Mean 
Square 



5.27 
3.63 
.50 
2.06 
2.09 



2.56' 
1*76 
.2U 



The Analysis -of -Variance Summary of the' One Hundred pipkt Nervpusness Scale, 



Source of Variation 

Camera -No Camera 
' Time Delay 

^Canrera-No Camera X Tiirte Delay 
Residual^ . ' ^ 

Total 



Sig. of F 

.109 
.i7'5 
.999 * 



Sum of 




M*an 






Squares^ ' 


df 


Square 


F 


SiR. of 


2783-. 71 


1 


2783.71 


U.95 


.027 


■'$67.05 


. 2 , 


283.53 


.50 


.999 


1208.02 


2 


60U.01 


1.07 


.3U7 


53I4U5.60 


95 


562,59 






5*7958.95 


100. 


579.59 
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APPENDIX C 



• * 



TABLE XXIII . 



( The Effects of Full-Soreen Versus Split-Screen Presentation • 

SuOTiary of verdicf'-i^sponses for jurors in the two conditions 



Split 
Full 



Clark • 


Both 


^Clar^k 


Neg 




Not .Neg 




8^ 










15 




11 • 



i . < 

» Split 
Full 



= 3,46; p>.18 



, 1 



Split 
/. 

. Full 



Clark ■ Clark Not Heg 
" Heg- Both Neg' , 

11 ' 12 • 

15 . 16 ' 

x2 =-<fl;£>/90 



Split- 
Full 



Clark 
Both 


Clark- 
Not Neg * 


19 






I'l 


:^2.1 








Clark 
Weg 


Clark 
Not. Neg - 


11 . 




15 


11 



x2 .= <li £>.30 , 
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, TABLE XJCIV 



, The Effects of the Deletion of Inadmissible Testimony from a VfSeotaped Trral 





1 














^ S'uinmary of the verdict 


responses fot^ 


jurors 






in the 


seven ccnditidns of inadmissible 


testimony. 








V. 












Verdict I 








ii umber of 


Clark 


3oth> 


Clark 


. Number of 


Clark _ 


Both Clark 


^Deletioils 


Neg 

t 


Neg Not Neg 


Deletions 


Neg 


Keg Not Neg 


0 


"10 


3 




0 


13 


' 2 


1 


11 




0 ' 


1 


20 


0 


2 


13 




3 


2' 


17 




3 


9 


3 


5' 


3 






\ 


5 


2 


2 


4 


7 


' 2 


5 * 


' 15 


* 1 




5 




. . t 


6 


Q 


5 


1 


, ' 6 




. l"' 




= 17.54; p>.20 




X^ = 


9.52v P>.2Q 


Number of 


Cl)rk 


Doth 


Clark' 


Number of« 


Clark ' 


V Clark 


Deletions 


Heg 




Not iieg 


Deletions 


Neg 


Not Ileg 


- ; ■ .0 


10 


5 




. 0 


10 


2 


1 


11 


•'9 




1 


U 


• 0 


2 


^ 13 


7 




? 


13 


3 


■ 3 


a 
•J 


9 




3 


9 


6 




5 


U 






5 


2 


5 


15 








15 •. 




' ^ 6 










9 


]:<: 



= 3.25; £>.80 
\ 



7,5Q-, £>.30 
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TABLE XXV 



' V 



» The Effectsvof the Deletion of Inadini|feible Test^imony frpm a Videotaped Trial 

■ ' y ■ ^ ■ . 

Mean amount of award made by jurors viewing trials 
' with varying amounts of inadmissible te1^i^lony* ^ 









• \ 




Nuinber of 


Nurfiber 


Number in 


Hean 




Deletions 


of Awards 


Cf>ndition 

as' 


Award 








$2i,oao , 




9 0 


10 








ii ^ 


■ 20 


14,863 




2 


13 


20 


18,461 




3 


} I 


18 


17,055 


• 




10 


V 2*,9'+0. 




5 


15 


20 f 


17^200 




6 


9 


.15 


22,5pO\- 
























• 




t 







id 
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TABLE XXVI 



The Effects of the Deletion of. InadTissible Testimony from a Videotaped Trial 



2lujnin4^ of verdict responses for jurors exposed , 
to varying amounts of incdrdssible testimony. 

















timber of 
Deletions 


Clark 


Both Clark 
neg Not 'leg 


Numbei; of 
< TTei^iops 


Clark _ Both 
:^ag, ~ Keg 


Clark 
Hot Ileg 




10 


16 


15 


0- -.. 


31 


16 


* 

3 


. -15 


15 


' 20 


■3 


.35 ' 


15 


6 


17 


12 


24 • /. 


• 6 


36 . 


17 


1 


)f2 :V 3.03; £>.50 




x' 


= <1; £>.80 




9 • 


4— 












Ntnnber of 
Deletions 


, ClarK 

neg 


♦* Clark _ 
Neg 


ooth. 


Numbe r of * 
Deletions 


Clark 
Neg , 


Clark 
■Jot Neg 


0 


15 


26 




0 


# 

15 


.10 




- ,20 


. • 30 




3 

* 

e 




15 


6 




29 




6 


24 ' 






-x^ = -I; 


£> . 30 " 






= <1; £>.75 


t 
















\ 


> 

\ 

/ 

■ J 
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TABLE, -mil 
Detecjing Deception 



■ ■ ■ 

Analysis of Varj^ce of - . 

Student Sample 
♦ EinotioTial Accuracy 

by \. 

. Color/Black-aBd-VJhite^= COLOR BW 
Visual and Audio/Visual Only =.VISAUDIO 
Head and Body/Head Only/Body Only - SHOT 



.SOURCE OF VARIATION 



MAIN EFFECTS 
- COLORBH 
VISAUDIO 
SHOT" 



2- WAY INTERACTIONS 

COLORBH VISAUDIO 
POLORBH SHOT 
^.VISAUDIO SHpT 

3- HAY INTERACTIONS 

COLORBW VISftODIO SHOT 

RESIDUAL- 
TOTAL 



SUl-l OF 
SQUARES 

l»+.080 

.512 
7.296 

5.888 
.320 
3,. 136 
2.432 

3.?46 
3.245 

843.71^ 





MEAN.. 


• 4 


SIGNIFICANCE 


df" 


SQUARE 


' F 


OF F 




3.520 


2.308 


.056 


1 , 


4.352 


2.828 


^ .0&9 


1 


.512 


.324 


' .-999 


2 


4.608. 


3.025 


.048 , 


5 — 


^ 1.152 


.772 


.999 


1 


.320 


.221 


,999 


2 


l.,500 


1.034 


.357 


2 ■ 


1.216 


-.801 


.999* 


2 


l.fOO V 


i. 062 


.347 


2 


1.600 


1.062 


.347 



'552 
563 



1*536 
• 1'.536 



TABLE XXVIII 



Detecting^ Deception . 



'J 



Analysis of Variance of 
Student Garble 
Fijfjtu^i Accuracy 
"by • . 

Color/Black-and-Vniife = COLORBW 
#Sual and Audio/Visual Only = ViSAUDIO 
Head and Body /Head Only/Body Only ,= SHOT 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
COLORBW 
VISAUpiO 
SHOT 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 
•COLORBW VISAUDIO 
COLORBW SHOT ' 
VISAUDIO SHOT. 



3- WAY INTERACTIONS 

COLORBW VISAUDIO SHOT 

RESIDUAL' 

TOTAL 



(N=5B4) 




* 






SUM OF 




MEAN 




SIGNIFICANCE 


SQUARES 


DF 


SQUARE 


F 

1 ♦ 


OF F 


152.1+48 




38.080 


J 17.571 


.001 • 


. '1-920 


1 


1.920 


'.895 


V .999 


13.3.824^ 


1 


13'3.824 


61.706 


1 ■ . 001 


19.648 


2 


■ 9.856 


4.532 


' .on' 


>U224 


5 


.832 


.387 


.999 


1.3£^4 


1 


1.344 


.632 


.999 


2.240 


2 


1.152 


.521 


.9^9 


.576 


2 


.320 


.140 


.999 


'4.224 


2- 


' 2.112 


. .980 


.999 


4.224 • 


2 


2.112 


.980 


.999 


1197.248 


552 


• 






1358.144. 


563 


2.432 







/i 
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TA'BLE XXIX 



J 



iSetecting ' Deception 



I 



Analysis of Variance of 

\ Student Sarnple 

Total Accuracy 

' • ■/ 

by . / * 

tolor/Black-and-Vn^ite = COfcOREW 
Visual and Audio/Visual Only = VISAUDIO 



0 


Head and- Body/ Head Only/ Body Only = SHOT 


.A 






(Nii564) 










SOURCE OF VACATION* 


'SUM of 
SQUARES 


DF 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


F 


SIGNIFICANCE 
OF F 


MAIN EFFECTS 
COLORBW 
.VISAUDIO 
SHOT 


167.936 

12.032 
15C.528 ' 

"8,^48 


4 
1 
1 

2' 


, 41.984 
12.047 
150.528 
4.352 


11". 380 
3*. 266 

40,805 
1.150 


.001 
.068 
.001 
.3f7 


2-WAY- INTERACTIONS 
COLORBV/ VISAUDIO 
COLORBW SHOT 
VISAUDIO SHOT 


14.592 
3.072 
8.960 
2.304 


5 
1. 
2 
2 


2.816* 
3.072 
^.608 
1.024 


.787 
.831 
1.226 
.297 


.999' 
.999 
.294 
'.993 


3-WAY; INTERACTIONS 
COLORBW ViSAUDlQ 


7.424 

SHOT 7 . 424 


2 
2 


/ 3.840 
3.1?i»0 


1-. Oil 
1.011 


.366 
.366 


RESIDUAL 


2037.248 


552 


3.584 




■ 


TOTAL 


2227.200 


5e3 


3.840 

• 
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TABLE XXX 

Detecting Deception 





^mOS. OF VARIATION 

in) effects 

COLORBW 
SHOT 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 
COLORBW SHOT 

RESIDUAL 

TOTAL 



Analysis of Variance of 
Adult ■ Sample 
Total Accuracy 
bv 

0 

Color/Slack-and-V/hite = COLOR BW 
Head and 'Body /Head Only = SHOT 











4 


(N=193) 


J 






^,SUH OF 




MEAN 




SIGNIFICANCE 


SQUARES 


DF 


• SQUARE 


; F 


' • OF F 


7.424 ^ 


2 


3.890 


.928 


.999 


7.424 


1 


7.424 


1.848 


.172 


.266- 


1 


.256 


.0,57 


• .999 


4.854 


1' 


4.864 


1.199 


.274 


4.854 


1 


4.864 


1.199 


. .274 , 


755.952 


189 


4.096 






7.^6.240 


192 


4.096 ■ 
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ujoftMhops 



Registration 

Reception^Welcome 

Introductions 



Brigham Young University 
Trillvisi6n/Depovision 
LuQcheorv— Ernest Friasen 
Michigan State Uffiversity 



U.S. Air Force 
McGeorge School Law 
Natrdnal Shorthand 
, Reporferg* Association 
-Buffet 



General Session— NSF 
Ouestions and Answers * 
Check-out 



W 

a. t 



8 

a 
o 

cn 

u 
o 



' negfcOafclon - ^ 

Reservations for attending LegaTbbmmunication Workshop 3. July 24-27, 1 975,- Sheraton Pl^^a Hotel. 
Chicago, IIHaois, may be made by connpleting the enclosed card and mailing it. ' •:" 

Registrgtion Fee (includes Workshop 3 banquet functions) ^ $40.00* 

Accommodations— Single Room per night . . . $25.00 '. . . ! Double Room per, night . . $30.00 

You^^ II be billed at registration " . ' ' ^ * 

•Registration fee for students who'Qan produce proof d current University enTollment'will bfe $15.00. 

NOTE: ^sep^ion requests made after JULY 3, 1975. cannot be guaranteed^ 



SAMPLE WDRKSKOi^ RLTliRN CARD 

N f 



ujOf1S5hcp5 



Please regi-ster me for Legal Communication Workshop 3, 
July 24-27, 1 975, Sheraton Plaza Hotel {formerly the West- 
bury), 160 East Huroh at St. Clair, Chicago, lilinois. 

Name:_l : Student: 



Address: '. \ ' Yes No 



Single Room ($25.00 per night) 

Oouble Room ($30.00 per night) 

Workshop Attendee Sharing Double: 
- Address: ^ 



Note: You must return this card- by JULY 3, 1975, to be guaran- 
teed space. After that d^ite.-phone reservations will be accepted 
in limited numbers^t (517t355-3480. 



oh this page and the fqlloTJ^ing two are pages from a typical SCAN newslet 

/ 






Legal 
ommunication 
Research 
fSS - News 




Department of Commu^ipation 
' College of Communication Arts 
chigan State University 
EaatJUniiing. Michigan 48824 



Seepnd Legal 
Communication 
. Workshop 
•Jan. 29-Feb. t 



Honorable TomC. Clark ' ' 
, Justice-US Supreme Court CRet) 
2102 Connecticut Ave. N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20008 



ERIC 



12 b : ' 




/iid^jr* Dale A Riker 
(4U(i n^hfr slimiilus 
|Hirfi( iponts review 
note's prior to taping 



Clark Law* School 
Multi-media Study 



. Phase Two 
Data Collection 




three persons comprises the Hastings contigent; Guy Korn- 
blurfi, adjunct faculty, will discuss how attorneys can make the 
best use of videotape in their private*practices; Gordon Ber- 
mant. Battelle Seattle Research Center, will draw from psycho- 
logical studies on using television in the courtroom, and Paul 
Rysh, Television Offfce. University of Califouii^-Berkeley. will 
discuss the use of television and videotape in legal education. 

During the small group meetings on Saturday, February-4. 
workshop attendees will also have the opportunity to speak 
with representatives from the ). Reuben Clark Law School. 
Brigham Young University, Provo. Utahr on the'multi-njedia 
courtroom studies they completed this year. 

Please note that the return card enclosed in the workshop 
registration packet is sufficient to' reserve your hotel room; 
there is no need to'corttact the hotels involved personally. * 



The grant team has completed data collection for the last 
studies to be reported on at*the second workshop. During 
November, the team traveled to Flint. Micjjigan, as It has for 
previous studies, to present the study stimulus to Circuit and 
District court jurors..This study was designed4o measure juror 



ERLC 



12b 



Program Includes 
Ph^se Two Report 



. Courtroom 
of the Future 



Hastings College 
Papel and Tour 



Audio engi n eer mon - 
itors sound levels 
during Phase 11 stim- 
ulus recording. 



\ 



The program for the second Legal Communication Worksfi^p 
will include: (1) an examination of related videotape-Tesearrh 
dealing with leg*J^education, (2) the practical applications of 
televicion technology in legal practice, (3) the impact of video- 
tape use in criminal procetfdings, and. (4) the report on the 
result^of phase two of "Determining the Effects of Videotaped 
Testimony on Information Processing and DecisioTi-Making in 
jury Trials."" 

Besides providing a demt)a.stration of its '^ourtjoom of 
the Future," the^McGeorge SrhboJ of Law. University of the 
Pacific, Sacramento, wijl report to^ workshop part^ipants on 
its continuingjesearch effort, which addresses three principal 
objectives- (1) to analyze the ff'.^silnlity of applying videotape 
technology in criminal justice pY(u eedings, (2) to identify oper- 
ational procedures necessary for the implementation of video- 
tape technology in criminal proceedings and, (3) to determine 
the behavioral effects of utilizing videotape ir>>criminal pro- 
ceedings on witnesses, attorneys and |:udges 

Hastings College of Law. University of Califorrwa, Saji 
Francisco, will offer to the workshop attendees both a trwjr f>f 
its facilities and a presentation on vid^eotape use. A papel 
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